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| SIR HARRY JOHNSTON REMEMBERS | 


Autobiography of an Explorer, Administrator, Naturalist, Painter, Historian, Biographer and Novelist 





Looking Toward the High Atlas From the Moroccan Sahara. 


A Review by 
PERCY A. HUTCHISON 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Sir Harry 
H. Johnston. I[lustrated ‘tee 
a % al e “. 
Bobbe-M. Compaty. @. 
RITTEN ‘large on the map of 
Africa are five names—Living- 
stone, Stanley. Jameson, Rhodes 
and Johnston, and not the least 
of the quintet is that of Sir Harry 
H. Johnston, K. C. B. Like Livingstone 


reaming with 
Much have I seen and known; cities and 
men, 
And manners, climates, councils, Goy- 


most enthusiastic reviewer is likely to quail 
before the task. But a way of beginning is 
suggested by turning to the _ bibliography 


ing either a humanitarian study of the 
black barbarian on his native soll, or of 


both his talent for painting and his predi- 
lection for religious controversy, the grand- 
mother on one side of the house being noted 
for her skill in drawing and design, and the 
grandfather on the other side for his daring 
to be a “heretic’’ to Presbyterian doctrine. 


Whence came his passion for travel Sir- 
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formation that equaled his, but it was still 
to be a long time before England was to 
avail itself of his knowledge. . 
Johnston entered on the life of an ex- 
plorer in the year 1881, when he was in- 
vited by the young Eari of Mayo, an officer 








Rebecca, West, 


By ROSE C. FELD 


EBECCA WEST belongs to 

the Autumn. Her book ‘‘The 

Judge"’ gave the feeling of 

an Autumn sunset in woods 

rich with the song of wind 

through colorful branches. She gives 

the same feeling. It may be her 

coloring. the deep brown eyes, the 

black hair, the flush on the slightly 

taised cheek bones. It may be the 

colors she makes part of herself, her 

clothes, which take their hues from 

the glowing tones of a dying forest. 

Go back to ‘“The Judge."’ if you will, 

and you'll find the same blending of 

richness in her fierceciy minded 
heroine. 

Getting an \interview with a for- 
eign visitor is a difficult thing at 
best. America has no peer in the art 
of lionizing. There. at least, we 
stand alone. Most certainly Rebecca 
West is not being neglected. Talk- 
ing about English and American lit- 
¢rature in pauses between insistent 
telephone bells and anxious knock- 
ing at the door is no smean stunt. 
Thanks to her. powers of relaxation, 
however, it was done. 

“You ask,’’ she said, “how it is 
that so many people are writing 
novels today and how one can ac- 
count for the strange phenomenon of 
; outn bering the men in 
this movement. Both of these things 
are true and there is a very good 
reason for their being so. Let us 
consider the first. Many, many peo- 
ple are writing novels today. It has 
become the art of the people. Every- 
body tries his hand at it. And they 
do not all fail. 

‘To understand this apparently 
strange expressiveness, one must 
go back forty, fifty, sixty years. The 
English novel was then in its in- 
fancy. Take the works of Thomas 
Hardy. When he first started he 

had to build, to sweat ouz of himself 

the art of saying what he wanted, 
the art of telling his story. He could 
fall back on no such things as the 
technique of the novel. He had to 
make the technique. It took him 
years to reach the perfection he has 
achieved. A schoolgirl teday knows 
more of the mechanics of writing 
than great artists knew half a cen- 
tury ago. 

“To the masters of that pe- 
riod, Dickens, Thackeray, Meredith, 
Hardy, we owe the great productive- 
ness today. Some one, F can't just 
now remember who, once wrote a 
poem in which this line is found: 

** “All can grow the flower now for 
all have got the seed.” 

**l am probably misquoting, but 
you get my meaning. The great nov- 
elists of yesterday are the men who 
carefully and diligently and _ re- 
ligiously nurtured the flower whose 

has grown so numerous. They 
devoted their lives to the study of 





“Many things contributed toward 
the suread of the writing idea. The 
“spresd of knowledge through the 


| printed page, better education laws, 
| higher education for more people, the 
|increase of periodicals of all sorts, 
newspapers, magazines, tracts, all of 
this has worked toward the building 
up of the situation in which we find 
ourselves today. The Georgian pe- 
riod in England: will be krown as the 
novelists’ period. The same thing is 
probably true in your own country. 


‘Nations go through periods. 
There was a time in Italy when 
everybody painted. Tha™ period was 
similar to the one we are witnessing 
in literature today. First the mas- 
ters of painting created the art, dis- 
covered the fundamentals of it, the 
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Explains It All 


Predominance. of Women Among the Engliss Fiction Writers—Mpyth 
of ‘America’s One Great Novel 


technique of color. Then they passed 
on their knowledge. Besides tech- 
nique they had genius. That could 
not be passed on. But'that did not 
deter hundreds and thousands of 
young painters from devoting their 
lives to the art. Out of those hun- 
dreds and thousands some have re- 
mained to take their places with the 
masters. That ix as it should be. 
The door of expression should be 
open to all. Time does itr sifting. 

“During the latter halz of the last 
century in my own country biology 
was the subject of popular thought 
and interest. It was the period of 
Darwin and Huxley. For the one 
Darwin and the one Huxley there 
were virtually thousands who spent 
their days and nights engaged in the 
pursuit of the hidden. All hoped for 
fame, all sought the truth, but few, 
very few, have made ranking con- 
tributions to the science. Yet, again 
1 say. the work of all those thou- 
sands was not without reward. It 
opened the doors to many minds that 
otherwise would have stifled for ex- 
pression. If it didn't give satisfac- 
tion to the world, it. gave satisfac- 
tion to an individual. What’s more, 
it gave impulse to mental movement, 
thought, initiative, experiment. Sure- 
ly these things are worth while. 

“If all this is true, you say, how 
is it that women have been caught 
with the writing fever more firmly 
than men? Among the rising novel- 
ists today, the people just coming 
into literary maturity, there are 
more women than men. There are 
two logical reasons for this. The 
first is the war. If things had gone 
on normally we would have had just 
as many women writing 1s we have 
plus an equal or greate numbee of 
young men novelists. But many of 
the men who might have been the 
novelists of today were killed; others 
have heen shocked out of produc- 
tiveness by War experiences. 

**Some people seem to think that 
the war has thrown down barriers 
of emotion and expression. That is 
how they account for the increase of 





.and 50. 


numbers in men and women who 
write. That seems to m. all wrong. 
The men who went through the war, 
who suffered things of which we 
have no conception, are not the men 
who write. One may do it. two, 
three, but not many. No good ever 
comes of war. If anything of wotth 
is being done, give credit to the in- 
dividual, not to a catastrophe. 

‘Neither had the war anything to 
do with women writing. It is true 
that in the field of the novel the 
younger women are ‘cairying on,’ 
but it didn't need the war to swell 
their numbers. It didn’t need the 
war to show them the open door of 
expression. It wasn’t war fever or 
war relaxation that did it. It was 
something for which the English 
woman had fought for years. It was 
the spirit of freedom, of feminism, if 
you will. It was something more 
than a fight for the vote. Remem- 
ber that always. It was a fight for 
a place in the sun, a fight to grow in 
art, in science, in politics, in litera- 
ture. 


“Take the woman of 40 in the 
past and look at her today. The best 
that men have ever done in creative 
work was in the years between 30 
Today even 50 is considered 
young. In days not so far back a 
woman of 30 was considcred on the 
down grade; at 40 she was out of it 
entirely. She never got a chance. 
She was never thought of as a crea- 
tive person except in only one sense. 
It was this thought imposed upon 
her mind that kept her sierile. She 
didn’t dare begin to work at 30. She 
felt that she was gone, she had no 
more claim to attention of any sort. 
She was a dead number. Women 
began to slacken off at the very time 
of their lives when they should have 
started. 

“Look at the women novelists to- 
day, the women who in the past few 
years have come to the front. They 
are all over 30, all at the age where 
they would have been packed up and 
put on the shelf under the stress of 
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AHADUNICAL as it may seem, 
iP « writer for children must not 

write for children—if he wishes 
to succeed. He must always keep 
in mind the fact that those who 
buy books and magazines for chil- 
dren are not children, but grown- 
ups—parents, librarians, 
friends of the family, &c. He must 
never forget that the publish- 
ers and the editors who decide 
whether or not to make his manu- 
script into a book or to publish it in 
a juvenile periodical are all grown- 
ups. Almost never is a child per- 
mitted to buy a book for himself 
or for another child, unfettered by 
the kindly meant assistance of a 
grown-up; and never, of course, is 
a children's magazine edited by a 
child, or the selection gf manuscripts 
to be made into books by a juvenile 
publishing house left to the decision 
of a child. The juvenile writer, 
therefore, must, first of all, please 
these grown-ups, or his stories will 
never get where children will even 
have the chance to read them and to 
determine whether or not they are 
the kind of tales they like. 

This means that a writer for chil- 
dren must please two radically dif- 
ferent classes of readers, so differ- 
ent that, if he thoroughly pleases 
one, he is quite sure to displease, or 
please not very much, the other. 
The golden mean that will please 
both is an illusive and a difficult 
thing for the troubled author. to 
find, since each individual editor ap- 
pears to have emphatic and radically 
different ideas as to what is and 
what is not admissible in a chil- 





teachers,4 





you imagine the kind of stories that 
magazine must publish, and the false 
ideas its young readers must receive 
of the realities of life in a world 
where ‘‘ fear, cruelty, horror, sick- 
ness and death "’ are among its most 
common occurrences? Try to think 
of a really great story in all the liter- 
ature of childhood that does not have 
even a suggestion of ‘‘ fear, cruelty, 
horror, sickness or death ’’ in it. 
There may be such a story, but I am 
quite sure I never read it. Also try 
to imagine what the poor author is 
up against when the most important 


fingredients that go into the making 


of a story interesting to children are 
forbidden. 

Another juvenile magazine will not 
allow the shedding of a drop of hu- 
man blood, however justified, in its 
stories. Another refuses to admit 
the word love in its tales; even 
parental love must be expressed in 
other terms. 
story if a crime of any kind is eom- 


mitted in it, while others will allow 


the shedding of human blood, if done 
in a genteel manner; the commit- 


ting of a crime, if: the criminal is 


punished and brought to repentance, 
and scenes of sickness, 
death, when not described too vivid- 
ly. Some will even permit a touch 


of horror, if the impression it makes 


is not too vivid. A few, even yet, 
require a moral tacked to every 
story. 

Then there are the children’s libra- 
ries and their librarians that the 
writer of juvenile tales must consid- 
er. Here, too, it is not the children, 
but the grown-ups, who will make 


the selections; and, if the writer 


wishes to see his books in the public 
libraries—and what author does not? 
—he must write books to please the 
grown-ups, who have the say as to 
what books shall or shall not be 
admitted to the children’s shelves of 
their libraries. Here again the re- 
quirements for their admission dif- 
fer, even as the librarians themselves 
differ in personalities, character and 
breadth and narrowness of their out- 


look. To iNustrate: for a long time 


Others will reject a 


even of 





Children’s Books and Elderly Readers’ 


| Ry EVERETT McNEIL 


Mark Twain’s “ Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer” and “Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn ” were thought to 
contain matter unfitted to be assimi- 
lated by young minds and were pro- 
hibited from the shelves of many 
children’s libraries; but when their 
author became world famous the bars 
were let down, and now they occupy 
an honored position in nearly every 
public library for children. I some- 
times wonder if an unknown author 
should write similar stories today if 
he would get them into any of the 
children’s libraries unless he, too, 
became famous. But that is another 
story. . 

Thus, at every turn the writer for 
children finds his originality, his 
vividness, his imagination hampered 
and restricted, in one way or an- 
other, by the fact that he must not 
write what he thinks his young read- 
ers would jike most to read, but 
what he beljeves their grown-up lit- 
erary mentors will think they ought 
to like to read. 

Possibly this is the right way of 
getting the right kind of reading to 
children, possibly it is not—byt that, 
too, is another story. At any rate 
it is the only way an author of chil- 
dren's stories has of reaching his 
public; and, consequently, he must 
abide by the rules or quit the game, 
must give first place in his mind, 
when writing a story, to the grown- 
ups who will determine its fate. 
Otherwise the tale will never reach 
the children at all. 

Sometimes I have wondered if 
these troubles that beset the road 
over which a writer for children 





former public opinion. Virginia 
Woolf, a brilliant woman, only now 
taking the place she deserves in mod- 
ern literature, is between 40 and 50; 
Stella Benson is about 30. my own 
age; G. B. Sterne is a little older; 
E. M. Delafield, it seems to me, is a 
little over 30; Sheila Kaye-Smith is 
between 45 and 40; Katherine Mans- 
field was about 35 when she died. 
“The woman of 30 and over, you 
see, is coming into her own. Thirty 
is the time of life when she really 
begins to grow, when she is interest- 
ed in growing. Life begins to mean 
something to her; she understands 
it. Today there is nothing surrep- 
titious about her interest in and 
curiosity about life; she goes about 
the business of living frankly, freely, 
honestly. The world has been trained 
to this change—it is a very teach- 
able world—and it is beginning to ex- 
pect things of the woman of 30 and 
over. It’s finding her highly inter- 
esting. And what is more important, 
the: woman of 30 and over is finding 
herself an interesting person to her- 
self. The release of the suggestion 
of inferiority has opened may wells 
of unsuspected strength and beauty.”’ 


“If this is true for England, why 
isn't it equally true for us?’ the 
writer asked. ‘““‘Why aren’t our 
thirty-to-forty-year-old women in 
the van among novelists?’’ 

“Aren't they? I hadn't thought 
about it. But if you are right, then, 
of course, the fact remains that your 
women didn’t suffer as did the Eng- 
lishwomen. Your writing men were 
not made silent. 

“I don't want to make this a war 
discussion, but the fact remains that 
Englishmen were in it longer, died in 
greater numbers and came out very 
much more the worse for their ex- 
periences than did your men. Amer- 
ican writers, men, can carry ‘on. 
They do. That doesn’t account for 
the comparative dearth of women, 
you say. Well, then, going back to 
my conviction that feminism freed 
the Englishwoman for creative arts, 
I'd say that feminism didn’t strike 
you as strongly. Not that your wo- 
men aren’t free, not that they are 
repressed in any way; 1 don’t mean 
to say that. But—and apparently 
this has had an important effect on 
their work—they didn't have to fight 
as hard. as did the Englishwomen 
for their rights. 

“It wasn’t such a long pull, such 
bitter travail. And where there is 
no labor there can be no birth. Not 
that some of your women writers 
aren't producing fine things. They 
are. We enjoy Mary Austin im- 
mensely over there. But you 
wouldn't put her in the group of 
younger novelists, would you? Willa 
Cather, however, is certainly one of 
your big women. Her book ‘‘A Lost 
Lady”’ is a masterpiece, as good as 
“My Antonia” in its way, and very 
much better than “One of Ours.” 
**One of Ours’’ was a book about the 
war. And Edith Wharton has writ- 
ten one about the war, “A Son at 
the Front.” Certainly it is not 
Edith Wharton at her best. Nobody 
can write a brilliant book about the 
war, nobody unless it be a person 
that has been so close to it that his 
mind is filled with the tragedy and 
the agony of it to the extent that 
expression is the only way to forget. 
I don't think a woman can do it or 
need do it. A man may, perhaps. I 
don’t know. No good can come of 
war. 

“*People attribute many things to 
war influence.. There is a fairly 
prevalent belief that right now there 
is a strong erotic influence in litera- 
ture, and that the war and Freud 
are responsible for it, I don't be- 
Meve that there is any more of an 
erotic tendency in literature today 
than there has ever been before. Lit- > ° 
erature, or rather, the novel, has: ‘ 
always been built on the erotic in 
me 8 beings. After all, love is one 
of e strongest instincts in jman. 
Certainly it is the one that causes 
most complications, the bread the 
novel feeds upon. Why one should 
seek to find who and what is respon- 
sible for the erotic influence today 
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Madame Viroubova’s Chronicle of the Romanoffs 4 


Gay and Tragic Moments. in the Life of the Imperial Russian Family 


A Review by 
ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF 


iH 


prpee 
vised 


life, as described by Mme. Viroubova, 
‘s frequently unexpected: 


Brought up in the comparatiye 
smalii German Court, 


the young Grand 
Duchess, when outgrown by the 
elders, was handed down to 
younger girls. 
As to the latter they were 
tot in the least like the conven- 
tional idea of Princesses, but sim- 
ple, happy, normal giris, 
loving dancing and parties and all 
the frivolities which make youth 
happy and memorable. 

Trips to Livadia, the Czar’s Sum- 
mer residence in the Crimea, and 
cruises on board the Standard in the 
cold waters of the Finnish Gulf; long 
Winter evenings in the Tsarskoe- 
Selo, when the Emperor, surround- 
ed by his family, read aloud his 
favorite Russian classics—descrip- 
tions of such times are the happiest 
of Mme. Viroubova’s reminiscences. 
When, during one of the cruises, the 
Standard landed on the rocks, the 
royal company found refuge on a 
smaller boat, the Asia. 


The little Grand Duchesses were 
crowded 


pletely. To Mme. Viroubova she kept 
repeating; “This is the end of every- 
thing.” Overnight, however, “she 
became a changed being."’ Forget- 
ting her ills, and even her domestic 
duties, she worked, not as a “royal 
nurse,”’ but as millions of other tire- 
leas nurses worked. From morning 
tin evening Mme. Viroubova saw her 


Mme. Viroubova is contemptuous 
of ‘the foul slander that, during the 


The Last Days of the Romanoffs. 
This Photograph of the Late Czar Nicholas I., Emperor of All the Russias, and Members of His Family, Was 


Taken at Tobolsk, Where the Russian Imperial Family Was Int 





1 From September, 1917, to April, 1918. 


The Czar and His Children Are Shown Perched on the Roof of a Creenhouse Warming Themselves by the Thin 


believed that they owed much of 
Alexei’s (the heir’s) improving 
health to-the prayers of 

Alexei himself believed it. 


So far, so gooa. But once em- 
barked upon political questions and 
upon Rasputin’s case, Mme. Virou- 
bova goes much further. What of 
Rasputin’s immense influence with 
the Czar and the Czarina? She as- 
serts that he never possessed any, 
nor had he ever tried to meddle with 
political affairs. No Ministerial 
nominations had been influenced by 
him. Moreover, Mme. Viroubova does 


Siberian Sun of Early Spring. 


“That Rasputin, whatever his faults, 
was no mercenary is the simple 
truth.”’ Rasputin’s ‘dreadful, almost 
unprintable, reputation’’ and the 
stories of his omnipotence in most 
important State affairs are fruits of 


calumny. Such, briefly told, is Mme. 
Viroubova's version. How should we 
accept it? 

Without doubting for a minute 
Mme. Viroubova’s sincerity and with- 
out referring to “generally accepted 
traths’' which do not prove any- 
thing, one cannot help mentioning 
the striking contrast between her 
testimonies and some of the impor- 
tant documents that have just ap- 
peared in Russian. 

“*Byloie™ (‘*‘The-Past’’), a histor- 





ieal monthly published in Petrograd, 


has just brought out the reminis- 
cences by 8S. P. Bieletzky, who was 
in 1916 Under Secretary for Home 
Affairs and Chief of the Police De- 
partment, and who was assassinated 

1918 by the Bolsheviki. The au- 





buf, betrayed by Bieletsky (who dis- 





leges. By Droppere, Ph. D. 
236 pp. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. $2.50. 

S book ts apparently intended 
primarily for use as a textbook 
in commercial schools or col- 


. | leges, but its general plan and scope 


adapt it also to elementary instruc- 
tion in other institutions of college 
grade. Nominally it is concerned 
only with the nineteenth century; 
the narrative, however, actually be- 
gins with 1763, and about one-fourth 
of the volume is given to events be- 





The imperial family firmly 


tween that date and 1800. 


The earlier chapters deal cisely 
with the rise of cotton, woolen and 
iron manufacture, the invention of 
the steam engine, the development of 
European trade with the Orient, 
eighteenth century banking, and the 
economic effects of the American and 
French Revolutions. Then follow 
accounts of English industry and 








Economic History in the Nineteenth Century 


OUTLINES OF BCONOMIC 4HI8- 
-TORY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. A. Textbook for Col- 

7 Garrett 


such matters as the growth and de- 
cline of American shipping, the 

, consequences of the Amer- 
ican Civil War, the Suez Canal and 
trade with India, the payment of the 
French indemnity after the Franco- 
Prussian war and commercial crises 
and business “cycles.” On all of 
these subjects the book follows-con- 
ventional lines in centring attention 


aspects of the World War are not 
touched upon, the Period since 1914 





union. The later chapters treat of}: 
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“The necklace of the Princess Tai-Tai.” 


From “Star Dust.” 


London: Selwyn & 


THE GRATEFUL dt" od AND 

OTHER STORIES. Translated 
from the Pali by Eugene Watson 
Burlingame. itustvated by Dor- 


othy Lathyr sS w 
Ton Pawel revaity Br Press. H 


Haven. 

THE TREASU RE BOOK OF C a. 

‘ DREN’S VERSE Arrange bie 
Mabel and Lilian Quiller-Couch. 
Illustrations in color by . Bthel- 
dreda Gray. 304 New York: 
George H, Doran Company.. $3. 


noc roe DOLITTLE’S POST OF- 
FI . By Hugh Lofting. IJllua- 

trated by wd aa 350 pp. New 
York “pe 4 ick Stokes Com- 
pany. &2. 

BILLY Svat OAT: 
ananc. for Young oO 
Greville MacDonald. tlustrated by 
Francis ID. Bedford? 20 pp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 


FHE COWARDLY LION OF OZ. 
Ruth Plumly Thompson. Illus- 
trated by John R. Neill. 291 pp. 
Chicago: The Reilly 4 Lee Com- 
pany. 

GRETCHEN OF HOLLAND. By 

esse Toulouse Sprague. Ilus- 
trated by Beas Devine Jewell. 
Travel Tot Tales Series. x 
Chicago: The Reilly & Lee 
pany. 

A . C BOOK. 

wood by C. B. Falis. New 

Double “ay. Page & Co. 


A Fairy Ro- 
and By 


By 





PP. 
Com- 
Designed and cut on 

1 York: 


HOSE good people who stand 
up aloft and with an eagle 
eye sweep the path of man- 
kind and peer into the future 
complain bitterly about the 

materialism of the present time; they 
say that its literature is swamped in 
materialistic ideas, standards, aims 
and ideals, and what, if you please. 
is going to be the effect of it all on 
the next generation and the next? 
But the good people ought to take 
another look and then guess again. 
For the books which are now beins 
written for the next generation are 
perhaps less materialistic than chil- 
dren's books, take them by and large, 
have been for a long time. Consider, 
for instance, this bunch of books, 
culled at haphazard from the Au- 
tumn stream of juveniles now be- 
ginning to pour from the publishers’ 
presses. The dominating feature of 
every one of them is its appeal to 
the imagination. They are extremely 
varied in character and they range 
in the age of their prospective read- 
ers all the way from the littlest tots 
to those well along in the teens. But 
throughout they call to. whatever 
delight in fantasy there may be io 
childish minds, they demand the ex- 
ercise of the budding powers of imag- 
ination, they stimulate and nourish 
the sense of beauty, they feed the 
faculty of ingenuous wonder, they 
lead the way to the land of dreams. 
And for a good many years these 
have not been characteristic features 
of the general mass of juvenile 
books. If there are not enough «f 
them to warrant the drawing of 
eonclusions, at least there are 
enotigh to be considered as a large- 
sized straw showing that the wind 
of idealistic beauty is freshening ir 
the land of children's books. 

The twenty-six tales contained in 
Mr. Burlingame’s “The Grateful 
flephant” make a very_inusual book 
for young people. For they carry 


By Miriam Geratle. 


fUustrations by the Author, 


Biount, Limited. 


the thoughts and imaginations 
their readers back into the 
sigue past of twenty-five centuries 
avo and the beginnings of the Bud- 
dbhist religion. Most of them 
believed to have been told by (Go- 
tama Buddha himself to his follow- 
ers, and among them are the source 
tales. or variants, or parallels of 
stories and parables and fables to 
be found now all over the 
With a little help from their elders, 
or alone if they be mentally quick 
and discerning, young people can 
identify many of them as talex 
they. have already read in 
Grimm, their Aesop, or their Uncle 
Remus. Here they will find a Bud- 
dhist Tar Baby, a Buddhist Hen- 
ny-Penny, and animals as_ wise, 
or as good, or as foolish, or as 
wicked, and as conversationally in- 
clined as those of the animal fables 
that have delighted them. But all 
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“Then the 
Elephant 
with his trunk 
caressed the 
future 
Buddha 


From the 
“Grateful 
“Elephant,” 
By Eugene 
Watson Bur- 
lingame, 
With 
Illustrations 
by Dorothy 
Lathrop. 
New Haven, 
Conn. ; 
Yale University 
Press. 
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Elephants, Lions, Mermaids 
and Witches 


Beauty and Fantasy in New Books for Children 


ef them have the distinctive, differ- 
ent flavor of another civilization. an 
older race, a different religion, and 
so they will widen young horizons, 
stimulate young imaginations in the 
effort to picture that time so far 
away and nourish young ideals. For 
they are all parables by means of 
which the Buddha impressed upon 
his followers the principles of lov- 
ing kindness, compassion, gentleness, 
right living, right thinking and right 
doing upon which he based his 
teaching. The ilhistrations, with 
the frontispicce in color, are based 
on the series of sculptures made in 
the third century B. C., which were 
discovered some fifty years ago and 
found to be illustrative of the ‘tales 
that are included in this book. The 
introduction contains a short sketch 
xiving the chief facts in the life of 
Gotama Buddha and explanation ot 
the fundamentsis of the Buddhist 
religion. So much young peeple can 
read with interest, but several pages 
of scholarly notes and references 
that follow’ will he more in the line 
of their elders, who also will find 
the hody of the book as entertain- 
ing and as interesting as will youth- 
ful readers. The stories contained 
in it have been. selected by the au- 
thor from his larger work, ‘‘Bud- 
dhist l'arables.’” 

Mahel and Lilian Quiller-Couch 
have made a very charming anthol- 

zy that will appeal to children of 
alo ages. and also to thelr mothers 
fathers und uncles and aunts 
grandparents. For there is 
nothing in it that has not already 
proved triumphantly that it can 
that final test of universal 
appeal. They have wandered up 
and down the Centuries of English 
literature, culling here and there, 
now something old and quaint, now 
something new and well known, and 
again something almost forgotten, 
to collect the 200 selections of their 
“Treasure Book."’ It is good to find 
among them some of the old carols 
and some of those quaint moraliz- 
ings, such as ‘‘Meddlesome Matty,”” 
by a reference to which Theodore 
Roosevelt, a few years ago, set news- 
paper writers and readers to guess- 
ing and searching to discover what 


and 





he meant and where he had found 
it. As far back as*Percy's Reliques 
the compilers have gone in their 
search for the hest, and they have 
included selections as recent as 
poems by’ Stevenson and Eugene 
Field, Alfred Noyes and Walter de 
la Mare. Shakespeare and Poe, 
Charles and Mary Lamb and Lewis 
Carrotl, tsaac Watts and William 
Blake. Carlyle and Mrs. Hemans, 
Browning, cmerson, Longfellow— 
the list long and varied of the 
poet~ from whom they have tuken 
tribute for the pleasure and henefit 
wf the young people of today. It is 
doubtful! if recent years have seen a 
better anthelogy ter youthful read- 
ers than this, so inclusive, sv varied 
and of such preved worth are its 
contents. The twenty illustrations, 
full page and in color, have a charm- 
ing quatity. 

This third volume of the doings of 
VDoctor Doiittie carries on the activ- 
ities of that most delightful and en- 
tert: ‘niag sentleman in the same 
manner which won instant recogni- 
tien for Mr. Loaftine’s preceding 
steries as children’s classics. In 
this new one the bus) and resource- 
ful dector establishes a Post Office 
and happily and ‘successfully com- 
bines the practice of medicine with 
the duties of being a Postmaster by 
mixing medicipes with the gum of 
stamps. This all happens in the 
Kingdom of Fantippo, ir Africa, 
whither the doctor goes on a pleas- 
ure trip, taking with him Jip the 
dog. Dab-Dab the duck, Gub-Gub 
the pig. the pushmi-pullyu. the 
white mouse and other faithful 
friends familiar to the readers of 
the former stories. He introduces 
many other features new to the 
Fantippans, wins the King’s favor 
and has a very interesting time. 
And he has adventures, too, among 
them heing a journey to a secret 
lake in the heart of a jungle, on 
which he is guided by a giant ser- 
pent. From these glimpses of the 
book's quality it will be veen that 
Hugh Jofting’s mind dances along, 
as it did in the other stories about 
Doctor Dolittle, with the greatest 
ease and agility from one delicious 
fantasy to another and that it is as 


is 


fertile as ever in quaint imaginings 
and inventions. This new book 
makes secure his seat among the 
best writers for children of all time. 
The illustrations, by the author, are‘ 
as delightful as is the text. 

The subtitle of ‘‘Billy Karniccat,” 
which describes it as ‘‘a fairy 
romance,” gives a true! account of* 
its quality. For Greville MacDonald, 
who is a son of the late George 
MacDonald. makes his young readers 
free of the land of romance, where 
any kind of strange ot veantiful or 
thrilling thing may happen at any 
moment, and he puts into their 
hands the fairy magic that makes 
the impossible real and true.. And 
it is all written in a simple, graphic 
way that gives the seeming of 
reality to his whimseys and fan- 
tasies. It is about a little boy who. 
as an infant, is thrown upon ‘the 
shore of the rocky coast of Corn- 
wall, sole survivor of a shipwreck, 
and brought up by a fisherman and 
his wife. A witch, or so people 
call her, lives on the moor, and she 
has an influential share in some of 


4 the amazing things that happen to 


little Billy Barnicoat. He has a 
wonderful cat, named Caroline, 
which becomes his inseparable com- 
panion. Strange, wild things hap- 
pen to boy and cat, for there were 
still in Billy’s time mermaids and 
fairies and other magical and un- 
human creatures oun the Cornish 
coast. Billy has great edventures, 
but he remains just a iittie loving- 
hearted boy through them all. The- 
author has lived a jong and useful 
life as a physician, - achieving high 
reputation and position as a special- 
ist in ear and throat diseases, and 
has now, in his old age, retired—to 
write fairy stories! Surely a most 
delightful and benignant end to 
put upon a busy and benignant 
life! The rich humanness, the 
charm, the upwelling imagination 
of the book makes one realize that 
this occupation of his old age is the 
happy and eager ‘expression of a 
phase of his mind that has. been 
long repressed. The illustrations, of 
which there are a great many, full 
page and chapter headings, are from 
pen and ink drawings, and all of 
them, are very successful in captur- 
ing and expressing the spirit of the 
story. 

“The Cowardly Lion of Oz” forms 
the sixteenth story in the series 
about’ the Wonderful Land ef Oz 
that was initiated a score of years 
ago by WL. Frank Baum. Ruth 
Plumly Thompson, upon whose 
shoulders has fallen the mantle of 
their originator, continues with suc- 
cess the spirit and manner of the 
early books. This new one tells 
how the Mustafa of Mudge, who pre- 
ferred lions to his subjects, finding 
them easier to get on with, set his 
mind on having another lion to add 
to the nine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine and a half that al- 
ready filled his lion reservation, 
and how the famous Cowardly Lion, 
being the only one that was left, 
was made the object of a grand lion 
hunt. He is a good, kind lion and 
he takes good care of Bob Up, a lit- 
tle boy from Philadeiphia, and 
Notta, the clown, who appears in 
many strange disguises, and he is a 
great friend of Dorothy, the little 
girl from Kansas who has become 
Princess of Oz. There is a wonder- 
ful journey to the Emerald City,’ 
and a witch and a fairy and the 
Wizard of Oz himself help to make 
things interesting and exciting. A 
gay, sprightly and marvelous tale, 
the eyes of small folks will grow 
“large over it and small voices will” 
often break into laughter. The il- 
lustrations, by John R. Neill, some 
in color and some in black and 
white, will delight the hook’s little 
readers as much as the story itself. 

For little girls, and perhaps for lit- 
tle boys too, ‘‘Gretchen of Holland,’* 
of the Travel Tot Tales Series, 
makes an attractive book that will 
afford a good many hours of pleas- 
ure. In this series a certain small 
Betty and her little friend play a 
“‘let’s pretend’’ game in which they 
visit other countries and hear about 
the children of those lands, their 
work and play and homes and many 
other things. Her mother helps by 
reading to her and making dolis 


( Continued on on Page 10) 
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Letters to George Sand From a French Hamlet 
Unpublished Correspondence From Prince Napoleon 


A Review by 
T. R. YBARRA 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 

GEORGE BAND AND PRINCE 

NAPOLEON. Introduction by Fred- 

eric” Masson. Paris: Revue des 

Deus Mondes. 

N_ picking up these letters 
one's first interest centres, of 
course, in George Sand; it must 
be admitted, though, that, on 

=~ laying them down, this pri- 
macy of interest has shifted rather 
from the famous Frenchwoman of 
letters to the well-nigh unknown 
scion of the Bonapartes with whom 
she corresponded for a quarter of a 
century; who was able, throughout 
that long period, to retain her friend- 
ship, respect and admiration. 

Prince Napoleon was a son of Je- 
rome Bonaparte, King of . West- 
phalia, brother of the great Napoleon 
Bonaparte; he was first cousin to 
Napoleon I11., the ill-starred Em- 
peror of the French, whose father; 
Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 
was likewise a brother of Napoleon 
1. George Sand’s friend and cor- 
respondent — named Jerome, after 
his father—Wwas born in 1822 and died 
in 1891; he was many years the 
junior of Mme. Sand, who was born 
in 1804.. His correspondence with 
her has special interest to Amer- 
icans because he visited the United 
States in 1861, on which occasion 
Maurice Sand, George Sand’s son; 
went with him. : 

The: Prince’s letters reveal him as 
a somewhat melancholy and disillu- 
sioned man, full of lovable traits, a 
sort of French Hamiet. Politics re- 
pelled him; his heart was far more 
with things of the spirit. This is not 
the first time that selections from 
his correspondence have been made 
public—already letters to him from 
crnest Renan™“have appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, the same 
magazine which has just completed 
the publication of his cor reapandence 
with George Sand. 

Prince Napoleon died over thirty 
years ago, +o he cannot be suspect- 
ed of having engineered the printing 
of these letters; yet, if at any time 
during his Hfe he dallied with the 
idea of presenting himself to thc 
world in a favorable light, he could 
not have chosen a better method 
than to make public what such a 
celebrity as George Sand thought 
about him. He did not merely in- 
spire in her affection and esteem 
for his personal qualities, and re- 
spect for his’ mind. in addition to 
that she looked upon him, even in 
her own special province, that of 
writing, as one of superior attain- 
ments. In one of her letters to him 
she tells how she and her son Mau- 
rice came to be convinced of this: 

Yesterday I busied myself going 
through a lot of papers (she 
writes to the Prince). I threw 
into the fire those I deemed use- 
less, and kept and reread those 
which I love. I reread all of 
yours. I burned only one, wherein 
you spoke with irritation of a per- 
son who did not love you well, 
perhaps, but who, nevertheless, 
loved you. * * * As for all 
your other letters, even those 
consisting of a mere three lines, 
you can scarcely realize that, aside 

‘from their value in my eyes be- 

cause of the fact that I love you, 

they are the most beautiful, the 
best in expression—in short, by 
far the most remarkable in my 
precious collection. I myself was 
unaware of this. Maurice was so 
struck by it that he said to me: 
« “Reread the whole lot, and you 
It is really astonishing; 

he knows everything and sums up 
everything in two or three words 
in which there is absolutely no 
change to be made.’’ That is the 

truth. My comrades, the literary . 
+, folk—and myself, as well as the 

rest of them—are peddlers of 

we % 5 

So we have here a lot of letters, 
printed primarily because they relate 
to George Sand, yet adjudged by her 
from whom the letters derive their 
importance in the public mind better 
than her own writings. 

The correspondence of George 
Sand and Prince Napoleon extended 
over the period between 1852 and 
1876—it preceded, in other words, 

“the accession of the Prince's cousin, 
Louis Napoleon, to the imperial 
throne of France, and survived his 
loss of the title of Emperor asa Con- 

‘ sequence of his capture by the Prus- 
sians at Sedan in 1870, The first 
letters in the collection relate to 
George Sand’s pleas to the Prince to 
heip her obtain the release from 


were al outs with 
the Government 
of Louis Napo- 
leon, ut that time 
President of 
France. The 
Prince's contribu- 
tions to this part 
of the correspon-~ 
dence do not be- 
tray any high 
esteem on the 
part of Jerome for 
his cousin Louis 
nor any belief on 
Jerome’s part that 
he had influence 
“‘at court.” 

“I wrote to the 
President in order 
to recall to him 
your letter,”, the 
Prince informed 
Mme. Sand. “He 
answered that 
which he always 
and invariably 
answers: ‘I am 
attending to _ it,’ 
and the long and 
the short of it is 
that nothing what- 
ever happens.” 

At this period 
the Prince’s aver- 
sion to _ politics 
becomes apparent. 

“That undignified 
thing, politics! ** 
he says, in writ- 
ing to his friend, 
adding: **] turned 
my eyes away 
from it in dis- 
gust."’ A iittle 
while later he 
wrote to Mme. 
Sand: ; 

1 keep my beliefs and convictions 
intact, but I doubt that what is 
good will triumph..My hope dimin- 
ishes; 1 almost doubt of my coun- 
try. I love that which is good and 
great, without harboring hope of 
success, like a soldier who fights 
because it is his duty, without 
hoping for victory. And I fully 
realize how annoying it is to have 
such a cast of mind. 

The Prince’s pessimism grew even 
blacker shortly afterward, for he 
wrote, apropos of the death of a 
friend: 

After all, those who remain are 
mere to be pitied than those who 
depart! 


In 1862 George Sand, having ar- 





George Sand. 


rived in Paris from the country. 
failed to conform to social etiquette- 
hy placing her name immediately 
upon her arrival in the visitors’ book 
of the Princess Napoleon, lrince Na- 
polenn’s wife. She apologzed charm- 
ingly to her good friend, the Prince. 

“Maurice has taken me to: task,” 
she wrote, “for my ignorance of 
social usage, for my boorishness. 
But in my heart I have something 
better for the Princess, und that is 
love. Tell her this, Sire; you know 
it to be true."’ [n closing the letter, 
she wrote: 

“Dear lrince, 
love France much. 


love me a little, 
She is very sick. 


She needs to be loved for herself.” 





Prince Napoleon 
was intimately 
acquainted with 
Ernest Renan and 
deeply interested 
in him and his 
works. When 
Renan’s ‘Life of 
Jesus’" appeared, 
the Prince wrote 
to George Sand: 

I consider this 

an event 
in the history of 


views? Perhaps. 
Never have I 
believed that 
Jesus was 28 


the sly, before anybody else does. 
it,"’ she told him. “I am traversing, 

with a light tread, my sixtieth year, 

so I do not think that such an action 
will compromise us!” 

In this same letter she showed 
melancholy and pessimism similar to 
those which beset her friend. 

In politics {she wrote] we are 
at the same point as in religion 
and philosophy—the edifice of the 
past is vanishing, the edifice of 
the future is not yet ready. Mon- 
archies based on divine right are 
about to fall, yet the day of re- 
publics has not yet dawned. 

It was not long before black da 
came for the beloved land of George 
Sand and Prince Napoleon and jus- 
tified their gloomy forebodings. Two 





b Pp , a 
thinker, a man 
conscious of 
what he was do- 
ing. I consid- 
ered Him a fa- 
natic, almost an 
inspired being. 
Renan shows 
Him to me as I 
felt Him to be. 
1 am no believ- 
er. I have but 
small liking for 
religion, but I 
aspire toward 
the ideal, the 
infinite — with- 
out understand- 
ing this, one 
feels it. * * * 

I believe that 
humanity has 
been better 
since Christian- 
ity than before 
it; love of one’s 
neighbor, re- 
spect for life, as- 
piration through- 
out the world 
toward the good. 

destruction or condemnation of 

slavery—all this has come as a 

consequence of Jesus. Never has 

anybody had = such _ influence. 
bg * He was not, He should not 
have been, a philosopher address- 
ing the mind, but a simple enthu- 
siast appealing to all men 
through their hearts, since, even 

in the worst of men, there is a 

side of the heart which is 

good. * * * 

Aim 1 too much of ar idealist? 

Some of my friends accuse me of 

it—especially Sainte-Beuve. 


In the closing days of 1863 George 
Sand sent New Year's greetings to 


‘Prince Napoleon. 


**l wish to kiss you all alone, on 





THE DARK FRIGATE. By Charles 
Boardman Hames. 297 pp. Bos- 
ton: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


E DARK FRIGATE” reveals 

another panorama of the tur- 

bulent raw period at about the 
time of the reign of King Charles 
and the iron hand of Oliver Crom- 
well. As the title of the book sug- 
gests—also the gilowering figure 
on its cover of the “Old One” 
braced for a shot with his enor- 
mous firelock—it is a swishswash- 
ing yarn of the main. The book 
is full of frisky winds, clew gar- 
nets, leechlines and buntlines—be- 
lay the fore down-hauls! Hard a- 
weathers! Look the guns be all 
fast! Asail! A sail! Where away? 
Fair by us; how stands she? Dank 
darknessés over the restless seas. 
You are in the Rose of Devon—and 
a brave frigate, indeed, is she—al- 
though, in sooth, a dark. For is she 
not a floating hell with scuppers for- 
ever running blood? The story reeks 
of blood as Gloucester smells of cod- 
fish. And apropos of Gloucester, 
did you ever hear of-a pack of gal- 
lows birds shaping a course across 
the wild Atlantic to buccaneer a 
cargo of fish? As you live and 
breathe, this crew of hungry fish- 
eaters undertake this piracy. 

And in the midst of this murder- 
ous band of sea rovers you have a 
negative hero who in the end just 
barely escapes the hempen neckband 
which all the while has been waiting 
for his fellows in the execution dock 
at Wapping. For what great pur- 
pose in life Philip Marsham has been 
spared the deserved ee eee 
One, Martin Barwick, Paul Craig e' 
al., you are never to know in An 
volume, for he sails away for Bar- 
hados, away again to his predestined 





prison of certain friends of hers who 





life on the hosom of the infinite seas 
—out of the covers, the exceptionally 
well-bound covers, of “The Dark 
Frigate’’—out of your life forever. 
And there was such promise of a 
rare character or two, or three, per- 
haps, for could not the high-born 
and sweet daughter of Sir John Bris- 
tol ‘have ‘Séen drawn “to some pur- 
pose in the redemption of an equally 
well-born although semi-renegade 
hero? Take Colin Samson, the old 
Scot, who wrought with such skill 
and affection the dirk for the young 
fugitive escaping a boyish prank— 
that surely is penned with the touch 
of a master humorist. You feel in- 
stinctively that later on in the story 
you are going to meet again the 
maker of D: 
that he is to be a potent card in 
the development of the tale. But 








With Scuppers Forever Running Blood 


no—Philip returns to revisit the 
scene of his former visit at the forge 
of the likable Scot to find the place 
deserted and the wind blowing 
through the abandoned hut. It 
seems a pity that this “leal man” 
born into the form of “‘The Dark 
Frigate” must be merely a high 
light destined to flare up once in the 
imagination of the reader and re- 
luctantly relinquished but retained 
in the mind with futile anticipation 
of big things to come later. 

And then, too, another great man 


Drawn with another stroke ef a bold 
and true brush. The gentleman lord 
of the Rose of Devon, who walks 


and/the quarterdeck with his siender 


rapier dangling against his silk- 
stockinged legs; a fine man who 
takes an intuitive liking to rattle- 
headed Philip come aboard his ship 
for voyage to foreign parts; the old 
philosopher of the high seas who 
makes allowances for the bad com- 
pany with which he finds the youth 
entangled. The author has this king 
and right bower foully stabbed and 
«trenched in his own blood before the 
promise of his introduction has in 
any manner been attained. One 
feels that the author lost heart and 


8 months of 1870 swept 
France from proud belief in victory 
to the bitter agony of defeat. On 
Sept. 29 of that year, after Metz 
and Sedan, after Napoleon III. had 
been made prisoner and Paris in- 
vested by the Germans, Prince Na- 
poleon wrote from his place of exile 
in Switzerland to Mme. Sand: 

1 am terrified by events, but less 
so than others, because. 1 foresaw 
them; ever since Metz, what has 
happened was, to my mind, cer- 
tain to come. 

This is no time to talk of the 
past nor of our opinions! Believe 
me when I say that I think only. 
of our country in this fearful cat- 
aclysm! Everything else disap- 
pears: calumny, shame, misery— 
what do they matter? Are we 
still to believe in France? * * * 
1 am now. exiled and persecuted. 
When I was in power you grasped 
my hand, my friend, and I em- 
brace you now as T did then. 
One’s position in life means noth- 
ing when hearts do not change. 


In November, 1870, while France 
was still in the throes of her losing 
war against the Germans, Prince 
Napoleon, still an exile in Switzer- 
land, poured out to Mme. Sand his 
doubts as to the success of a re- 
publican régime in France, which 
he deemed incompatible with social 
conditions there. After bitter con- 
demnation of the men who had led 
France light-heartedly into war in 
the Summer of 1870, without prop- 
erly weighing the consequences of 
such hasty action, he declared him- 
self still hopeful for the future, de- 
spite the terrible happenings of the 
past months. 

“Otherwise,’’ he wrote, “it will be 
the end of the world; Prussia’s tri- 
umph will mean Europe's reversion 
to savagery."’ 

On the eve of the capture of Paris 
by the Germans in 1871 Prince Na- 
poleon was still of the belief that the 
transformation of France into a re- 
public would not solve her difficul- 
ties. Writing from London he said: 

“Paris is about to be taken. The 
Republic dead for a long time. Our 
country is sick, but I hope that she 
will rise again. She needs time—but 
France will not die like Poland. 
What will come?—the Empire or 
Orleanism? I do not know—but 
those are the only two possible so- 
lutions.”’ 

Paris was taken, the Germans 
marched hack to Germany, yet 
neither Emperor nor King lifted his 
sceptre over France. That French 
Republic which Prince Napoleon 
deemed dead was born again from 
the ashes of imperialism and com- 
munism, and it still proudly rears 
its head despite the prognostications 
of the doubting Jerome, despite hav- 
ing heen put to a more terrible test 
than any _French Government— 
royal, imperial or republican—was 
ever compelled to face. Perhaps 
Prince Napoleon changed his mind 
in the twenty years of life which re- 
mained to him after 1871, but 
whether he did or not, the rest of 
his letters to Mme. Sand, and hers 
to him, give us no inkling. They 
deal with other matters—pleasant 
everyday matters, such as sending a 
kiss to ‘‘my dear god-daughter Au- 
rore’’—George Sand’s granddaugh- 
ter—thanks for New Year’s greet- 


also the sense of rhythm with which | ings, &c 


he prepared the reader in the begin- 
ning of the story. No one seems 
to get anywhere—not even the 
pirates who. have taken the ship 
high-handed on the seas. They are 


pose and design of literatyre. 


“Let us forget that sad thing, 
politics,’’ he writes in 1873—where- 
upon he returns to the everyday 
matter, which doubtless ere him 
far greater satisfaction. 

The closes with this 
abrupt little note, from George 
Sand’s son: 

June 8, 1876, 4:47 P. M 

Napoleon, Boulevard 


My mother is dead. 





Jack HINgs. 


MAURICE SAND. 
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After-Dinner Prattle of Familiar Men of Letters 
Genial and Learned Thoughts About English- Literature 


PIOUS OPINIONS. By Sir Chartres 
Biren. New York: Brentano's. 
STUDIES IN VICTORIAN LITERA- 
TURE. By 8tanley T. Williams. 
New York: 8. P. Duttona Co. $3. 


MBERLESS .books and es- 
says have been written 
about the Victorian era, 


but never the real book, the 
real essay. It has yet=to be 
done. After all, it was a period of 
gigantic extremes, and it will take a 
great commentator to digest prop- 
erly its multifarious aspects and re- 
veal them in a single The 
time is drawing near for this book. 
Already a careful reader can sense 
that the pendulum is swinging back 
again, that the era once so scoffed 
at is arousing a deal of analytic curi- 
osity, that a new approach toward 
Victorianism will be the natural re- 
sult of it all. Each season brings 
its crop of books concerned with va- 
rious aspects of the Victorian era. 
‘Théy generally fall into two classes. 
The first (and by far the larger) 
is that of mellow comment and an- 
‘eedote, of geéentie browsing and the 
resuscitation of past ex- 
celiencies—such a book, in short, as 
Sir Chartres Biron’s ‘‘Pious Opin- 
fons."" The second class (and this 
is the one which will eventually 
prove the more important) is con- 
cerned with the ethical aspects, the 
underlying reasons, the social milieu, 
the vast drifts of thought and argu- 
mentation which made Victorianism 
the thing that it really is. 


is contained in his skill in communi- 
cating to his his own affec- 
tion or interest toward the literary 
figures and writers that appear in his 
essays. The reader gazes through the 
writer's eyes and shares that delight 
which the writer so honestly pos- 
sesses. 

It is a difficult matter at best to 
write essays about such prominent 
and overstudied personages as Dr. 
Johnson, Dickens and Thackeray, 
for it is ng emall matter to find 
something new to say about them. 
Everything would seem to have been 
set down in print by this time. The 
author of ‘Pious Opinions,” how- 
ever, partially avoids this test of 
whether or not he has some new 
light to throw on his subjects by his 
methods of presentation. Either he 
carefully circles his subject and ap- 
proaches it from a new angle or 
else he charms us by his unaffected 
revelation of his own personality. 
Im either case the reader gathers a 
new understanding of the character 
discussed. One of Sir Chartres 
Biron’s most pleasing aspects is the 
ease with which he communicates 
an at phere. He belongs to that 
classification of writer who re- 
awakens our interest and enthu- 
siasm in writers that have become 
old stories for us. This is a true 
function of literary craft, whether 
it be actual criticism or not. In- 
deed, it is doubtful that Sir Chartres 
Biron is a critic, properly speaking. 











He is a pl t tator, a 
skillful guide,. a delightfully chat- 
ting friend, who takes. his reader 
through the old familiar paths and 
consistently points out heretofore 
unnoticed beauties. Together with 
the beauties he brings together scat- 
tered hints which form a whole. For 
instance, observe how his bringing 
into juxtaposition certain scattered 
statements of Dr. Johnson reveals a 
rounded picture of that .worthy's at- 
titude toward his wife. 


Like the man who disbelieved in 
ghosts, because he has seen 580 
many, his affections had been too 
often engaged for him to accept 
the theory of affinities in love. 
*““One, and only one,*’ was no part 
of his lover's creed. And it was 
with reference to Mrs. Careless 
that he answered Boswell’s “Pray, 
sir, do you not suppose that there 
are fifty women in the world with 
any one of whom a man may 
as happy as with any one woman 
in particular?’’ ‘‘Aye, air, fifty 
thousand,"’ and adds a belief that 
marriage would in general be as 
happy as if they were all made by 
the Lord Chancdiior upon consid- 
ered judgment without consulting 
the parties concerned. 

In spite of this admirable the- 


both sides,"’ but though John- 
son lost his heart he kept his 
head. It appears ‘“‘Mrs. Porter 
was a romantic woman and had 
got into her head that a woman of 
spirit should use her lover like a 
dog.’’ So when they rode from 





|_ Johnson's married life. 





church, ‘‘at first she told me ! 
rede too fast and she could not 
keep up with me, and when I 
rode a little slower she passed me 
-and complained I lagged behind."’ 

This was the critical moment in 
How ad- 
mirably it is met. ‘If it is com- 
monly a weak man who marries 
for love,”” he was not one of 
them. ‘I was not to be made the 
slave of caprice, and I resolved 
to begin as I meant. to end. I 
therefore pushed on briskly till 1 
was fairly out of her sight, * * * 
and I contrived that she should 
soon come up with me. When she 
did I observed her to be in tears.*’ 
The victory was won and his mar- 
Tied happiness placed on a firm 
basis. He was cruel only to be 
kind; he remembered in his mo- 
ment of trial that women ‘‘give 
great offense by a contemptuous 
spirit of non-compliance on petty 
occasions. The man calls his wife 
to walk with him in the shade; she 
feels a strange desire at that mo- 
ment to sit in the sun. He offers 


disturb them or addresses him to 
seize that opportunity of settling 
the family account. Twenty such 
tricks will the faithfulest wife in 
the world not refuse to play, and 
then looks astonished when the 
felfow fetches in a mistress.” 


does not have to walk in the shade 
any more than the man walks in 
the sun. and that there is no more 
reason why she should have a play 
read at her than that the man 
should add up accounts. The pa:s- 
sage, however, does show Dr. John- 
son’s acumen, and, at the same 
time, Sir Chartres Biron's clever- 
ness at summary. 

The six chapters on Victorian 
worthies which conclude ‘Pious 
Opinions” are not so much impor- 
tant as analyses of certain aspects of 
that age as amusing pictures of the 
humanneas of that epoch. It is to 
Stanley T. Williams that we must 
turn for such serious discussion. 

“Studies in Victorian Literature’’ 
is a well-written book. It is inter- 
esting, instructive, and yet there is 
a latent coldness in it, a rather con- 
scious pedagogy that r es from 
its Especially if we consider 
it beside ‘“‘Pious Opinions’’ do we 
have the consciousness that the 
prose style is rather dry. It is lack- 
ing in humor, first of all, and there 
should always be a dash of humor in 
criticism. Mr. Williams's hook is 
essentially one of criticism and it is 
only the inherent interest of his sub- 
ject matter that lifts “‘Studies in 
Victorian Literature” above the com- 








Of course, it is quite possible that 
a hardy.advocate of woman's rights 
would destroy Dr. Johnson's cap- 
tious references to the married 
state by affirming that a woman 





It is true enough that 
there is a deal of expert knowledge 
here. Mr. Williams has carefully 
read up on his subjects, co-ordinated 
them, compared them, meditated 

over them, and eventually 





Stanley  £ Williams’s 
“Studies in Victorian Liter- 
ature’’ is an excellent ex- 
ample of this second class. 
Sir Chartres Biron's 
“Pious Opinions’ is a Vvol- - 
ume that will prove more 
Pleasing than ‘Studies in 
Victorian Literature” be- 
cause it is more engagingly 
written. It is bright, mel- 
low, insouciant, concerned 
jess with thought than with 
Personalities. It is plainly 
the book of a warm devotee 


“Pieus Opinions’’ covers a 
wider range than Professor 
Wiliame’s book, for it starts 


Trollope. There is a lack of 
effort in the composition of 
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SECOND HIGHEST MOUNTAIN PEAK IN THE WORLD 


-K2 im the Himalayas, 28,250 Feet. 
From “Meuntain Climbing.” by Francis A. Collim. New York: The Centery Cotpitg. 


caught an inkling of cer- 
tain aspects of Victorian 


the lack of actual esthetic 
interest on the part of Mr. 
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Fishmongers of New and 
Old Gloucester 


Cape Ann Schooners, Houses and People of Today and Long Ago 


A Review by 
PETER PHILLIP 

GLOUCESTER BY LAND AND SBA. 
By Charles Boardman Hawes. Ii- 
lustiuted by Lester G, —— 226 
pp. Boston: Little, Brown 4 Co. $6. 
LOUCESTER has__srecently 
celebrated its ‘tercentenary, 
and of all New England 
seaboard towns it still takes 
pride’ in its original occu- 
pation of fishing. The old wharves 
of Salem and adjacent towns, 
whence American ships sailed to 
the ends of the world, have long 
forgotten their famous seaborne 
traffic. During the war the ‘ship- 
building trade of these historic ports 
revived, and today a few yards 
continue their old craftsmanship: 
hut the smart motor yacht takes 
precedence over the fishing schooner 
on the ways. Gloucester, however, 

still sends out her fishing fleet. 

There is the same old reek of fish 
being cured as the tourist passes 
through to the adjacent .Summer 
varavansaries where that strong 
racy whiff takes the place of the 
whilom cocktail and leaves an edge 
to a@ pampered appetite. But there is 

si in Gl ster the old salty 
tang of individualism so characteris- 
tic of the sturdy settlers and their 
descendants. Boats and crews and 
skippers have lost their personali- 
ties. Nowadays, in Gloucester they 
are owned by and sail for the ‘‘fish- 
ing trust.” 

Thus, Gloucester has become a 
modern corporation of fishmongers 
instead of remaining a democracy of 
fishermen and fishing craft. As if to 
save it from its economic fate, the 
old town is now divided into foreign 
colonies, which have, indeed, given a 
tew note of atmosphere and color 
to the ‘dignity of an ancient profes- 
sion, preserving the character of the 
old town from the devastating in- 
fluence of the surrounding colonies 
of wealth and fashion. Withal 
Gloucester has become a ghost of 
her ancient self, a ghost of so recent 











a date as that celebrated in Kip- 
ling’s “Captains Courageous." . 
The pilgrim has merely to seek 
the once lovely Gloucester Moors 
immortalized in William Vaughan 
Moody’s poem to realize that the 
natural oeauties of the old town are 
imperilled by the architectural fan- 
cies of the Summer colony of wealthy 
transients. Therefore, it is to the 
past chronicled by the late Mr. Hawes 
with such fidelity, the stirring Colo- 
nial days of fortitude and adventure, 
of vanished ships and sailors, that 
we turn to learn what manner of 
men made the town famous. In Colo- 
nial times they were a hard-bitten 
lot, daring greatly and taking their 





we see a town of rich merchants and 
sea captains. And in the Colonial 
Wars between, as the Breton fisher- 
men went into the French Navy and 
continue to do so, the Gloucester 
sailormen fought in Revolutionary 
frigates and privateers, for the 
enemy ruined the fishing on the 
Banks. 

In his chapters on this early pe- 
riod Mr. Hawes has placed under 
tribute ell available sources, and 
his harvest is an essential part of 
the early history of New England. 
Personalities bulked big in those spa- 
cious times, whether fisherman or 
townseman, parsen or pirate. Glouces- 
ter seems to have been beyond the 


“Lobsters.” Bear Skin Neck, Rockport. 


rewards and failures in a Spartan 
spirit. 

From Plymouth came tthe first 
fishermen, some under Miles Stan- 
dish, in the opening of the seven- 
teenth century, and they had their 
eyes on European’ markets, on 
France and Spain. During the pros- 
perous years of the early nineteenth 





Puritan pale, for continually we 
read of adventurous, independent 
spirits who came there from the sur- 
rounding settlements to find more 
liberal scope for their religious or 
political beliefs, their talents and in- 
dividualities. 

He writes interestingly of the old 
fishing days: 





From the Coal Pockets. 


There was ‘a time when they 
dared not anchor their vessels on 
the Banks lest the tide should 
draw them under, and a record 
survives of the meticulous cau- 
tion with which the first skipper 
to try it, a hare-brained dare- 
devil in the estimation of the fleet 
and of his own reluctant crew, 
prepared for the worst before he 
let his anchor go. Yet they were 
bold, independent men, for all that, 
as old Captain David Sergent’s re- 
tort to the witticism of a deep-sea 
sailor indicates: ‘‘TellCap’n Babs’n 
that 1 kin find ye way to ye Banks 
widout a quadrant as weel as he 
kin wid one’’; and in their little 
pinkies they faced.every danger of 





Lloyd George Inquires-* 


think that Mr. 
‘| Lioyd George is a pretty poor stick; 
for after reading two hundred pages 
of uninterrupted whine one is likely 
to prefer Poincaré to Lioyd George, 


A Review by i 
ELMER DAVIS 


WHERE ARE WE GOING! By David 
Lloyd George. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE ex- 
plained the writing of the 
newspaper articles which 


make up most of this book 

by saying that he had his 
living to make, which is doubtless a 
sufficient alibi. It is harder to 3 
sound reason for the collection 
these articles, already well remuner- 
ated, together with some few occa- 
sional speeches, in book form. Alto- 
gether we have here the bulk of Mr. 
Lloyd George's public utterances 
since he lost his job; and whatever 
effect (if any) it may have on the 
fortunes of Mr. Stanley Baldwin and 
Mr. Raymond Poincaré, it can hardly 
advance those of Mr. Lloyd George. 

This man, one remembers with 
difficulty, once played a great and 
often a useful part in British and 
international politics. Little more 
than a year ago he bestrode this 
petty world like a Colossus. An four 
or two of heated argument at a meet- 
ing in the Cariton Club and he fell 
with a thump. Other ex-Premiers 
have managed to discuss public af- 
fairs at home and abroad with dig- 
nity and moderation; but Mr. Lloyd 
George, whether he is dealing with 
the wicked Poincaré or the iniquities 
of his d stic e ds like 
Untermyer and Steuer trying fhe 
Stokes case. 

Perhaps two-thirds of the volume 
deals with the reparation question. 
This much has alfeady been ade- 
quately reviewed in THe Times by 
Mr. Wi Rogers, who lately wrote 
that he .ad been reading Mr. Lloyd 
George s book on what France owes 
Germany. There are various opin- 
ions about Mr. Poincaré and his poli- 
cies, and there is a stubborn group 
of Keynesites and the like who think 
any stick is good enough to beat the 
French Premier. Others, however, 
who «do not like the French reparation 
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policy at all may 


at least on esthetic grounds. For 
years the i t Welsh made 
overstatement serve him well; but in 
a world in which every side of every 
issue has been overstated, in the last 
few vears, there is a growing demand 
for the still small voice. It may be 
conjectured that President Coolidge, 
whatever his general qualifications 
for his office, has won more public 
esteem by saying nothing than some 
of his predecessors gained by saying 
everything. Mr. Lioyd George's 
tirades are apt to produce an effect 
somewhat contrary to their intention. 
When, for instance, he says that the 
French court-martial sentence of 
imprisonment on Krupp von Bohien 
“outrages every sense of decency 
throughout the world.” one instantly 
thinks of a number of senses of de- 
eency which regard that episode with 
considerable calm. 

The author’s face is turned back- 
ward, one must report; he says lit- 
tle about the future; he prefers to 
dwell on the Golden Age when he 
was in office. Yet it must be re- 
marked that the golden qualities of 
that age were not so evident to oth- 
ers as to Mr. Lloyd George. What 
else besides his conti in power 
was necessary to save Europe? What 
might and should have been done? 
Mr. Lioyd George is very enthusi- 
astic for the ‘‘Hughes plan” of re- 
consideration of the reparation 
question. At the moment this re- 
view is written it seems probable 
that this plan will receive a trial. 
How well it may work nobody 
knows; but it may be doubted if Mr. 
Lloyd George's bitter revilements of 
the French Government have con- 
tributed much toward making that 
Government receptive’to the Hughes 
pian. 

There remain for consideration 
Mr. Lloyd George’s reminiscences of 
the heroic past, the year 1922, the 








golden prime of good Haroun-al- 
Raschid. It began with the confer- 
ence at Cannes, and a great many 
people, including the present review- 
er, think with Mr. Lioyd George 
that affairs in Europe would have 
gone better had the proposals ac- 
cepted by Premier Briand at that 
conference been put into execution. 
But the French Chamber would not 
have them, and there is no conclu- 
sive evidence that the Chamber did 
not speak for the majority of French- 
men. Briand was thrown out be- 
cause all France believed that Lioyd 
George was pulling the wool over 
his eyes; and Poincaré was put in 
as the strong man who could resist 
the Welsh peril. Poincaré made 
good, the Welsh peril. vanished, and 
it is hard to see that Mr. Lloyd 
George can bring either Poincaré or 
the French people to moderation by 
these unreasonably excessive re- 
proaches. 

However, the Golden Age continued 
throughout the year. One observes 
with surprise that its high point was 
Mr. Lloyd George's personally con- 
ducted Genoa conference, and that 
the high point of that conference 
was the conclusion of the treaties by 
which the signatory powers repeated 
the self-denying ordinance against 
territorial aggression which most of 
them had already taken at Versailles. 
If all Europe is not convulsed in 
bloody war at this moment, Mr. 
Lloyd George lays its fortunate im- 
munity to these treaties. Likewise, 
the only. harsh word in the whole 
book for any act of a German Gov- 
ernment since the war is reserved 
for the signature of the German- 
Russian treaty of Rapallo, which 
brushed some of the bloom off Mr. 
Lloyd.George’s Genoan rose 

Though Mr. Lioyd George does not 
say 80, one recalls that the world 
Was not wholly peaceful and undis- 
turbed at the moment of his fall. 
Things had gone very wrong in the 
Near East; Smyrna. had been 





burned; hundreds of thousands of 
Christians had been expelled from 





‘Where Are We Going?” 


Anatolia; the triumphant Turks 
were marching over into Europe. 
They were stopped by the .personal 
energy of Mr. Lioyd George—one of 
the most useful ucts he ever per- 
formed, since it certainly averted a 
Balkan war which might have spread 
incalculably. Yet he says little 
about it in these writings. Is this 
mere modesty? Perhaps; yet from a 
study of Mr. Lioyd George's career 
it seems a not unfair inference that he 
says nothing about this episode be- 
cause it was to him not a high point 
of international politics, but ‘merely 
one more in a series of crises which 
derived their importance from their 
effect on his personal fortunes. And 
since in this case one of his most 
praiscworthy actions led directly to 
his fall, Mr. Lloyd George wants to 
think of it as little as possible. 

The miscellaneous articles and ad- 
dresses in the latter part of the book 
are no different in tone from those 
on the reparation question, but they 
are less unhappy in effect. Two 
hundred pages of unbroken wailing 
about reparations depress the soul 
more than a hundred pages of dis- 
jointed wailings on assorted subjects. 
Yet, examined individually, they are 
all alike. Comments on the last 
British election come down to a 
lament that the old Liberal Party 
which Mf. Lloyd George broke up in 
1916 did not reunite under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Lioyd George. Liberals 
should have sunk their differences— 
that is, the Asquith Liberals. In 
the course of an article on the settle- 
ment of the British debt to America 
the author remarks some forty times 
or so that “we do not complain”; 
Britain is hard up, the money was all 
contributed in a common cause. 
America is better able to stand the 
loss, nobody else is paying debts, but 
still we do not complain. 

One of the numerous explanations 
of recent European history advanced 
by Mr. Lloyd George is that of the 
secular conflict between Celt and 
Teuton—the French being the Celts. 


( Continued on Page 10) 





the sea, and hundreds of them 
proved their courage by heroic 
deaths. But it is good to remem- 
ber them, rather, as they lived, 
crowding round the fire in 
the pitching, smoky cuddy, at the 
end of the day, in a blessed fra- 
grance of chowder'and coffee. 

They wore the old-time monkey 
jacket, or Guernsey frock, and 
the tarpaulin hat, such as all 
merchant sailors of the period 
affected; and for their work 
they donned the old-fashioned 
barvel, or leather apron and 
stout high-topped fishing boots. 
They were fishermen as 
as any in the world, 
fearless; yet the 
models and clipper models, when 
they came into vogue, were al- 
most too much for them. The 
older generation called the man. 
insane who built the first clipper 
craft owned in Gloucester, and de- 
clared she would never come back 
to port; but she sailed, none the 
less, with a full crew, who found 
her fast and able, and her first 
voyage marked the end of the old- 
titne fleet, 

In the old days they caught all 
their fish ‘‘over the rail.’ The 
vessels fitted for the Banks in 
March, sailed by April, and in a 
season made two trips. An ordi- 
nary fare was thirty to forty thou- 
sand fish. The banker, arriving 
in Gloucester, would anchor in 
the inner harbor, and the crew 
would throw the fish into the 
“pound” alongside, where the har- 
bor water rinsed off the pickle and 
salt, and would carry them ashore 
in boats and pile them to drain 
for a week or more, then spread 
oye on the flakes to cure and 


pt Hawes has delved deeply into a 


the customs and manners of the 


and as 
half-clipper f 


of 
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times. It is interesting to learn that. ~ 


a New England town of Colonial ~~ 


days observed the old English cus- 


tom of providing liquor at its fu- ~ 


nerals. We find the family of an 


estimable citizen, William Ellery, 


who died in 1696, spending 2 pounds — 


5 shillings for ‘‘rum, wine, sider, and 
shugr. and spis” to be used in 


prop- 
erly celebrating his obsequies, while  * 
the pallbearers were provided with 
gloves. Was this brew the humble 
origin of the famous Fish House 


Punch of pre-Volstead days? 
English place names have music 
that enamours the modern poets. 
There is also music in names like 
Annisquam, Folly Cove, Chebacco, 
Beverly and Pigeon Cove, as Ed 
win Arlington Robinson has loyally 
found in other New England names. 
Mr. Hawes has left a 
able contribution to a literature 
which is now rightly concerning it- — 
self with towns and communities and 
individuals hitherto lost in the gen- 
eral story of a fascinating period of 
our national development. Mr: 
Hornby’s pencil has recaptured the 
farfiliar charm of the Cape Anne 
boats and houses, their stern bet 2 
beautiful utility, and the 
that so persistently retains the at-_ 
mosphere and perspective of a New 
England seascape. 


valu- — 
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HEADS THE VETERANS’ BUREAU 


‘27th October, 1664—The same day at Cour.cil, there being Commissioners to be made to take care of such sick and wounded, and prisoners of war as might be 
expected upon occasion of a succeeding war and action at sea, war being already declared against the Hollanders, his Majesty was pleased to nominate me to be 
After tie Council we kissed his Majesty's hand.” 


‘LOVE 
pp. 


DAYS. By fienri Waste. 426 


ew York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


YRON'’S “Don Juan” has been 
termed the epic of modern 
life. But times have changed, 
and it is perhaps more than 
probable that the ‘modern 
age” of which he spoke came to an 
end in a certain hour on Aug. 4, 
1914 A. D. Certain it is that none 
who have read “Don Juan” can 
fall in reading ‘“‘Love Days” to re- 
_ call that great sati:e, and, compar- 
- ing the two, fail to note the vast 
that a handful of decades 
have wrought in man. For “Love 
Days” is a prose epic of modern love 
that challenges comparison with 
nothing of lesser stature than ‘‘Don 
Juan,’ and it suggests comparisons 
of an even more arresting nature. 
A comparison with ‘“‘Don Juan is 
peculiarty felicitous in several ways, 
and would serve, if pursued to all 
the implications that might be dis- 
covered, to throw much light on the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
as weil as to illuminate the many 
excellencies of ‘‘Love Days” itself. 
The centrai figure of “Don Juan” 
was a man, and the theme, his emo- 
tional and intellectual education at 
the hands of experience, particu- 
larly at the hands of.a number of 
women. The central figure of “Love 
Days’’ is Susanna Moore, and the 
. theme, her education ai the hands 
of experience. notably at the hands 
of Profess6r Emery of New York, 
Mr. Whitney, the sportsman; Tom, 
the girlhood friend; Delaire, the con- 
noisseur; Turro. the faint-hearted 
philanderer; Lucius, the philoso- 
pher; Pol Grodz, the painter; Ewart, 
the playwright; Johannes, the next 
thing to Nietzsche’s superman, and 
Claude, the consumptive, the spirit- 
ually powerful. Byron developed his 
epic satire in a series of cantos, 
each one of which dealt with one 
of Juan's loves. The author of “Love 
Days” has selected a pattern some- 
» what similar; eleven days in the life 
_ of Susanna, selected from the years 
between the ages of 17 and 27, each 
one of which presents one of the 
men in love with her, are chosen for 
well-nigh microscopic study. Susan- 
> na, too, in some aspects recalls the 
- direct, simple, courageous, tragic 
' Haidee. These are but the super- 
 ficialities on which such a compar- 
ison might be based. 
' ‘The characters in ‘‘Don Juan,'’ to 
' pursue the comparison one moment 
more, were types first, individuals 
second. Don himself barely suc- 
| feeds in being more than a mere 
type; all his qualities are untinc- 
_ tured with individual qualifications: 


© he is simply amorous, courageous, 


| pestless, avid of experience, with- 
M wet conscious principles, utterly lost 
‘when divorced from action 





oplation. The ‘characters of ‘Love 
’’ are above all individuals. 


indicates it. 
courageous. rest - 
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qualities are ay by her painful 
principles, her intellectual 
acuteness. 

And the problem that confronted 
Don Juan confronts Susanna: the 
difference is that Juan saw nd 
problem, Susanna sees nothing but 
the problem. Juan was at a loss 
when confronted with the need for 
reflection, and was utterly lost, ab- 
sorbed in action; Susanna is at a 
loss what to do when confronted 
with the need for action, and al- 
most completely absorbed in_ self- 
analysis. Juan took what the 
world afforded under the name of 
love to the top of his capacity to 
receive, and asked precious few 
questions; Susanna puts up a long 
and at times sterling fight for love, 
yet, constantly asks herself what 
love might be, what it might do to 
her. She is blind, yet struggies 
toward the light, drawn by a tre- 
mendous hidden power. She is 
blind, but cruelly self-conscious— 
conscious of everything save that 
which is darkened by her spot of 
spiritual blindness. Some cryptic 
necessity of woman’s nature, 
aroused from dormancy in _  re- 
action to the complexity of modern 
civilization, dogs her heels. She 
never dreams, either in reverie or 
in sleep, of becoming a mother. 
Wave after wave of influences for- 
eign to her nature sweep over her. 
Her ambition. or inclination, to 
write vanishes. Her work = in 
Greek archaeology is swamped and 
sunk forever when Grodz,_ the 
painter, storms her defenses with his 
beauty and his elemental force and 
bears her off to Italy, a confused 
bride. But Grodz is stupid in all 
save his art. She awakens, to find 
her self attracted by Ewart, the 
cynic; still blind to the fact that she 
is now in the centre of the storm 
and without a rudder. 

The prose frequently is cumbered 
with Latinisms, at other times 
slightly mannered, but the author 
seems more frequently than not to 
use these devices with humorous in- 
tent. They do not interfere with 
the tempo that sweeps one on with 
unfaltering interest. In every way 
*“*Love Days” is a splendid realiza- 
tion of a profound conception. It 
is not a book for the season only, 
but a book for many years. 


MASTRO-DON GESU ALDO 
MASTRO- DON SOT LEDS. By Gio- 
vanni Verga. D.- A, 
454 pp. New York: 

Thomas Seltzer. $2.50 

HILE in Italy, D. H. Law- 
rence came across Giovanni 
Verga's great narrative 
novel, “Mastro-Don Gesualdo."" Its 
vitality appealed to him so strongly 





and | that he undertook its translation, and 


how acts as sponsor for it to the 
English-speaking world. That world 
recalls Verga merely as the writer 
of the sketch “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana," which Mascagni’s music has 
introduced everywhere. His fellow- 





countrymen, however, choose to re- 





member him as the interpreter of 
peasants and fisherfolk, particularly 
those of his native Sicily. 

Although himself of gentle birth 
and the possessor of a cultured and 
graceful style, Verga took pains to 
acquire the colloquial everyday 
speech of the street as his di 


culosis; the daughter marries a 
spendthrift duke; the class from 
which Gesualdd sprang rise up 
against him, jealous of his wealth 
and power. The upshot of the 
whole tale is that the great posses- 
sions, so laboriously acquired, bring 





Mr. Lawrence a/heres to this in his 
translation. He writes in a forceful 
and at times almost crude vernacu- 
lar. One of the most frequently re- 
curring words is “bile.” In fact, it 
supplies some hint for the color 
scheme of the whole study. The 
treatment is realistic to the nth 
degree. A sentence picked at ran- 
dom serves as a good enough illus- 
tration of the method, and gives 
something of the flavor of the book’s 
pungent prose—“The baroness was 
stretched out in her bed like an ox 
felied by the butcher, with al! her 
blood in her face and with her 
tongue hanging out."’ 

The story deals with the rise and 
fall of an ordinary peasant who pos- 
sessed an extraordinary business 
sense. By dint of this acuteness 
he b the fi jal dictator of 
his native village of San Giovanni. 
His ‘rise, of course, means his isola- 
tion, for his possessions separate him 
from his own class, while the noble 
families openly, or as openly as they 
dare, sniff at him. The book’s title 
hits off this peculiar position. One 
calls a workman, ‘‘Mastro,” and a 
gentleman, “Don.” “Mastro-don”’ 
is, therefore, workman-gentieman. 

in time the inevitable hap- 





tracts an alliance with a | house both 
ancient and distinguished which is 
now disintegrating from actual 
poverty. The aristocratic relatives- 
in-law admit him nominally and for 
business purposes only, into the outer 
circumference of their charmed cir- 
cle. His wife, a frail, gentle, highly 
bred creature, stomachs as best she 
can his coarsely-grained seif. Gesual- 
do comes to sum up his marrige 
in the homely proverb: ‘‘You can’t 
graft peaches on an olive tree——_’’ 
Subsequently, with his little daugh- 
ter, the only child of the marriage, 
he suffers the same pain—she drew 
hack “‘instinctively when his rough 
skin pricked her as he kissed her. 
Just like her mother.’’ 

Like most of the great continental 
novels, “Mastro-Don Gesualdo”’ con- 
fuses the reader with its clutter 
of minor characters. A casual 
glance at any of ita pages might lead 
one to presume he was reading an 
Italian phone directory. But with 
all the crowding the emphasis on 
the main characters remains clear. 
And the evident numbers give a 
strangely lifelike effect to the 
book’s frequent mob scencs. There 
is an obvious hurrying and scurry- 
ing and an obvious sense of. alarm 
that makes these purely descriptive 
passages very vital indeed. 

Cholera comes, and from then on- 
ward trouble treads on trouble’s 
heels. The frail wife dies of tuber- 





to G Ido no further satisfaction 
beyond their acquisition, and, indeed, 
actual sorrow and disappointment. 


TAPPAN’S BURRO 


ee oe BURRO AND OTHER 
STOR. By Zane Iitus- 


g~ York: 
Brothers. $3. 


E very popular Zane Grey has 

adventured into a new field, 

that of the short story, and the 
result of his journeying is here pre- 
sented in a large and handsome vol- 
ume, elaborately illustrated in color 
by Frank Street and Charies 8. 
Chapman, announced by the pub- 
lishers as the author's first book of 
short stories. Reading it makes one 
feel a mild kind of surprise that this 
should be Zane Grey’s initial excur- 
sion into a region to which he is evi- 
dently so much better adapted than 
to that of the novel. His naive point 
of view, his inability to portray char- 
acter, his mechanical manipulation 
of plot are all less evident in the 
short story than in the longer, more 
elaborate form of narrative, limita- 
tions of space giving them less op- 
portunity for display. While, on the 
other hand, his picturesque settings, 
the feeling for nature which does so 
much to redeem his work, are de- 
cidedly in evidence. 

The first story in the book, and 
the. oné which gives its title to the 
volume, is ‘‘Tappan’s Burrb,"’ the 
tale of a prospector an¢@ his dumb 
but very dear friend. It is a cross 
between a novelette and three short 
stories, consisting as it dues of three 

episodes. The most effec- 
tive, and the one the reatler remem- 
bers best, is the account of how 
Tappan, pursued by the gang of 
claim jumpers who wanted to rob 
him of the gold he had lately found, 
crossed Death Valiey. tic crossed it 


arper 4 


jat the worst place and during the 


worst possible season, ‘“‘when the day 
heat was unendurable and the mid- 
night furnace gales wer: blowing.” 
If it- had not been for the: faithful, 
plucky, sturdy burro, Jenet, Tappan 
must have added one more to that 
long list of victims to which Death 
Valley owes its sinister name. 

The two stories which follow are 
both Indian tales; one, *‘The Great 
Stave,” is a legend of a tribe of the 
Crows and of the great chief who 
saved his people, leading them 
last far north of their old home 


at 
on 
“the green-white, thundering Atha- 

e 


basca, God-forsaken river’’; th 
other, a story of those-Yaquis whom 
the Mexicans hunted down and sent 
“to the torture of the henequen 
fields.” Although the sophisticated 
reader will probably fec! that the 
picture of the life led by the Yaquis 
in their wild and beautiful valley 
beyond the desert is somewhat too 





idyllic to be altegether convincing. 
the description of their capture and 
of what happened afterward is in- 
teresting and dramatic. The centra! 
figure of the narrative is the giant 
chief called Yaqui, who at the last 
wrought a terrible vengeance on the 
man who had injured his: most. In 
2 footnote the author explains that 
the Mexican Government bas 
changed its policy toward “the peons 
in Yucatan and the Yaquis in So- 
nora.” But at the period of the 
tale: : 
They (the Yaquis) were man- 
acled at night and herded like wild 
beasts into a pen and watched by 
armed guards. They were routed 
out at dawn and put to work in 
the fiber fields. For food they 
had, each of them, a single lump 
of coarse, soggy bread—one lump 
once every day. When the weaker 


they were 


wn, 
whipped to their tasks. 
“Tigre” is a story of a jaguar and 
of the jungle, while ‘“‘The Rubber 
Hunter” is a tale of South America 
and of two men who ventured up the 
almost unknown river, the Paicazu. 
into a singularity unpleasant region, 
inhabited by all sorts of pests, and 
also by a ibal tribe acc 
in the shooting of poiscned darts 
The plot is far-fetched and improb- 
able, and neither of th two men 
ever becomes real, but many of the 
descriptions are sufficiently vivid tc 
make the reader feei perfectly con- 
vinced that a journey alorg-_this par- 
ticular river is a thing to be sedu- 
lously avoided by the comfort-lov- 
ing. The descriptions arc the best 
Part of the book. 





LORRAINE 


LORRAINE. By Dorothy Foster Gii- 
man. New York: The Macmillan 

, Compan 5 
AYING her action in the Straits 
Settlements was an inspiration 
on the part of Miss Gilman, for 
the picturesque background lifts and 
establishes the rather weak plot of 
“Lorraine” on a higher plane than 
it would otherwise have occupied. 
Indeed, there is hardly a moment 
throughout the book «nen the 
reader is not much more interested 
in the natives and their English 
Governors than he is ip the fortunes 
of Lorraine Raymore and her unex- 
pected arfival in Singapore, chape- 
roned only by her baggage, to mee 
her fiancé, who does not at ali de- 
sire her at first. Lorraine is drawn 
im a sprightly enough fashion. She 
4s the usual i 
American girl who goes a she 
pleases and does just what she de- 
Sires, sometimes to the amazemen! 
and deprecation of the more conveii- 
tional English. In this particular 
case, however, Lorraine is accepted 
by- the spose sD even though her 
emotional occasions the 
eventual guaen of her English 
lover for an American. This is quite 
as it should be in a novel which is 
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7 Lloyd George 


Inquires 


Whatever historical or ethnological 
value this theory may have, the book 
is one long’ testimonial to another 
struggle between Celt and Teuton. 
The Lorrainer Poincaré, who must 


- be almost as Teutonic in remote an- 


cestry as any l’russian Count, re- 
turned to power because most of 
France was deeply suspicious of the 
Celtic mist that hung about the con- 
ferences between the Welshman 
Tdoyd George and the Breton Briand. 
Lioyd George was a Merlin, bewitch- 
ing his simple Celtic antagonist; so 


: _ France turned to the iron Germanic 


hero who would stand no nonsense. 


: 
+ 
iy 


: 
% 


" poleonic Dream" Mr. 


One after another Mr. Poincaré laid 
the Celts low; and he is not likely to 
be much annoyed by Mr. Lioyd 
George's revilements from the dust. 

The Welsh are a fiery religious 
race, and this particular Welshman 
would have made a great preacher. 
He sees all life as a mystic struggle 
between the forces of light and the 
Prince of Darkness. Had he been so 
felicitous as to be brought to Amer- 
fea in infancy and reared in our 
moral midst, he would probably be 
out proclaiming tobacco, lipsticks and 
rolied stockings the paramount moral 
igsues of the day. 

So Mr. Lioyd George sees Mr. 
Poincaré as a Moral Issue. He labors 
again and gain to show that Poin- 


es care’s policy is unfruitful, impossible, 


d to rui failure; because 
the fundamentally pious Welshman 
must convince himself that God’s in 
his heaven and all's right with the 
world, despite appearances to the 
contrary. Poincaré is fighting 
against unconquerable forces, Poin- 
caré shall prevail but for a -time; 
yes, but Mr. Lloyd George might 
profitably recall the sermon of the 
old Welsh preacher about the devil. 
“The devil is bound in the bottom- 
less pit, brethren and sisters; bound 
for a thousand years, with chains 





_ about his arms and chains about his 


legs and chains about his middle. 

But, bound as he is, he can get you— 

and you--and you.” Whereupon a 
+practical hearer in the pack row ob- 

served, ‘‘Why, the damn thing might 

as well be loose."’ 

In a chapter entitled ‘“‘The Na- 
Lloyd George 
takes occasion to remark: 

When some of the articles writ- 
ten and speeches delivered today 
come to be read by the diligent 

historian a generation hence he 
will recognize there the ravings of 
a continent -whose mental equilib- 
rium has been upset by a.great 
shock. 

Perhaps he will; meanwhile, 
change a single noun and that sen- 
tence will serve as a review of 
“Where Are We Going?” 


Elephants, Mermaids 
and Witches 


( Continued from Page 4) 


_ dressed just as are the little girls of 
the different countries. 


In this book 


| their pretended visit is to Holland, 


_ and they hear from a little girl 
‘/mamed Gretchen most : 

~~ Stories about her home and country. || 
The wide margins of each page are 


interesting 


= printed with Holland landscapes in 


| white. 
, there is a partly finished linen doll, 


Delft blue and white. There are also 
many illustrations in black .and 
And, as always in this series, 


“in Gretchen's own proper costume, 


7 which small readers can easily com- 


| _ plete. The author is a midwestern 


i “Falis's 


' newspaper woman who has devoted 


_her life to the happiness and educa- 
tion of children. 

For the tiniest tots of all is C. B. 
“A B C Book”’ in red boards, 
| with its twenty-six pa devoted to 

Ttistic presentation animals, the 

initials of whose names compose the 
t. It is very gay and bright 


og ‘with its masses of color, the printing 
© of which, by the thrée-color process 


_from the author-artist's wood blocks, 


o “is striking and notably successful. 
~The 


animals are drawn with care 

ind ‘spirit, and altogether this is 

@uite the most artistic and handsome 

nd interesting “A B C Book” of- 
si to little folk in a long time. 





A Gallery of Beautiful Women,” 

it published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 

a collection of more than fifty re- 

ductions of masterpieces of por- 

painting, the work of famous 

s of the-last five hundred 

: . ‘The book has a preface by 
st ah Mfovenu- Vauthier. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 
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“An enjoyable novel, and one which will be much read during 
the coming season”—John Farrar in The Bookman. 


FEET of CLAY 


By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 





John Clair Minot, Literary Editor of 
The Boston Herald, says: 

“An unusual novel this, and. one of 
which we are likely to hear much in the 
next few months. Its strength lies in the 
straight thinking of Mrs. Tuttle, and in 
her ability to go deep into the hearts of 
her characters. The author is telling a 
vital story that holds you, and she is 
driving home her point in a way that is 
always effective.” 


John Farrar, Editor of The nee ae 
New York, says: 


“It is packed with emotional detail, 
even as Kathleen Norris packs her novels 
with realistic detail. Mrs. Tuttle draws 
characters with something of the sureness 
of Mary Roberts Rinehart. She tells a 
story forcefully and well.” 


tumn. 





The popularity of 
this splendid novel 
continues to increase 
and reorders have 
necessitated a fifth 
large printing. Many 
leading booksellers 
are predicting that 
FEET OF CLAY 
will be one of the 
most widely talked- 
of books of the Au- 


W. Orton Tewson, Literary Editor of 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger, says: 
“There is an originality and a freshnes$ 
about Mrs. Tuttle’s style which is ime 
_ mensely pleasing. She has the knack of 
making you feel that you are en frmille 
with what is happening, which is about 
the highest praise that can be bestowed 
upon a novelist. . . . It will be gathered 
that we enjoyed ‘Feet of Clay.’ We did. 
Thoroughly. And so we recommend 
‘Feet of Clay’ as a novel of great merit 
and real importance.” 


Barton W. Curris, Editor of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, says: 
“ “Feet of Clay’ is one of the best stories 
, ings seen in the ten years that I have 
een here. Unless my judgment is 
altogether warped and unreliable, it: 
ought to maké@ corking book.” 
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The sensation of the Russian stage re- 
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theme of these three powerful dramas, 





final play, the savage side of love is 
shown in all its dark beauty. $2.50 
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Out on the deserts of Egypt and in the dense jungles of the tropics—high up in 
the mountain observatory and down on the deep sea bottom—amid the perils of ~ 
Arctic exploration and in the quiet of the laboratory—everywhere science carries 
on its quest for the key to Nature’s mysteries. And out of these great adventures 
has come the most thrilling romance in the world—the story of man’s conquest 
of the Universe through his amazing scientific achievements. 


At last this romance:is yours, told in a simple, flowing story that anyone can 
understand, illustrated with nearly 1,000 superb pictures. The whole wonder- 
world of science with all its absorbing miracles is thrown open to you, for the 
first time, in The Outline of Science. And because every man, woman, and child 
in America ought to know about this epoch-making work, the Publishers have 
prepared a handsome and profusely illustrated booklet, a copy of which you may 
have free on request. 


A Striking Book | 


Free for You 
That tells Prctbesce 


Amazing 
The Outline oon ins 


Vithout cost or obligation to you, we will send a copy of this interesting booklet. With 
= four plates in full color and over thirty half-tone illustrations, you will find it fascinating 
in itself. It shows how The Outlsne of Science tells of all scientific progress from the begin- 
ning of time—how it reveals for you 


The Romance of the Heavens—The Story of Evolution—Man’s Rise From His 
shen hauuirethy Steansie tot Existence—F ate tS 
The Invisible Werld—Marvels of Insect Life—The People of the Air—Inhabitants 


Here indeed is the most amazing story ever written, the cream of -scientific genius, an 
education in itself, and more entertaining than any fiction could be. Small wonder it has 
been hgiled by hundreds of scientific authorities and tens of thousands of readers as the 
most important. publishing achievement in many years. By all means send the coupon 
below for your copy of this handsome booklet. It entails no obligation whatever and 
you will find it intensely saeeee: 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, | "Dept. 208, 2 West 45th Street, New York:’ 


This Coupon Brings Your Copy | 


Le P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Dept. 208, 
2 West 45th Street, New York. 


Send me by mail, without cost, or obligation on my part, the free booklet, with four color | 
“ plates and over thirty half-tone illustrations, describing The Outline of Science. 
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Reece West 
Explains 


( Continued from Page 2 ) 


understood by the large mass of peo- 
ple. He does not stand for sex alone. 
There is something more complex in 
his thought. It is something more 
akin to self-knowledge, to introspec- 
tiveness, to. human fundamentals. 
One can’t explain this in a few 
words. But there is a difference. 

“Of course, there are a few writ- 
ers, a very few, who have swung to 
@ mad extreme on this sex business. 
You mention Lawrence, and I agree 
with you. But I shouldn't call Law- 
rence a novelist. He is a poet. He 
just wanders through life and notices 
nething but emotions and emotional 
situations, He doesn’t get the facts 
of life. Most of us when we reach 
the age of discretion take certain 
things for granted. Or, rather, we 
accept certain things. We have 
learned that if you do one thing a 
second is sure to follow; that there 
is a certain logic or illogic about life; 
that humans in the mass have made 
laws and conventions which an indi- 
vidual must take cognizance of 
whether he approves or not. Law- 
rence will never get that kind of 
knowledge. He will grope forever, 
he will agonize forever, he will rend 
his soul and his spirit forever. And 
he will not write fiction, he will not 
write a novel. He will give us emo- 
tional poetry written in prose. 

“I hardly think you have anybody 
quite like Lawrence in your country. 
I don’t know that any other country 
has, for that matter. America is 
‘making a very fine and individual 
contribution to literature today. It 
seems to me that you are going 
through a period today similar to 
our Elizabethan time. You are the 
richest, most prosperous, most happy 
country in the world. Your litera- 
ture is a mirror of it. Your people 
go roaring, ranting, swashbuckling 
through their pages with a zest of 
life that is most refreshing to an 
older and more jaded world. I like 
you Americans. You are different. 
You are young. You are strong. 
You still have illusions about life. 
And it is good. 

“We read your authors, Willa 
Cather, Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood 
Anderson, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Eugene O'Neill, Mary Austin, all 
distinctly American and all distinctly 
different, and the pageant of Ameri- 
can life passes before our eyes. I 
sometimes hear your people say that 
you have no great American novel, 
and it amuses me. There can be no 
great American novel. Why should 
there be? America means so many 
different things to so many different 
kinds of Americans. We are a more 
greatly self-contained nation, 
France. We have no great English 
novel; the French have no great 
French novel. Why worry about 
that? Be proud of what you are do- 
ing, be proud of the fact that your 
people have a flavor distinctly in- 
dividual, distinctly refreshing. Stick 
to your American-ness. That is 
what makes your contribution to 
world literature so valuable. Some 
of your authors make the mistake of 
trying to get away from it. They 
are doing a foolish thing. An artist 
wouldn’t do it. He knows you can 
only write about that which is a 
part of you, that which has made 
your life, that which you are.” 





In connection with the publica- 
tion by the Chicago University 
Press of Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed’s 
“American Translation of the New 
Testament’ an exhibition of early 
printings of the New Testament was 
held at the University of Chicago 
during October. Among the ex- 

bfts were copies of Coverdale’s 

complete English Bible of 1535, 
Cranmer’s Bible of 1539, the Geneva 
Translation of 1557, the Bishop’s 
Bible of 1568, the Douay Version of 
1572 and a magnificent printing of 
the original King Jamies Version of 
1611. Tyndale’s first translation of 
the Greek text into English in 1525, 
of which the 4nly copy extant is at 
Bristol, England, was represented 
by a reprinting made early in the 
last century. 





Autograph it s who 
manuscripts of Paul Veriaine ‘will do 
well to scrutinize their treasures 
carefully. F. A. Cazals, a friend of 
the French poet, has j confessed 
“that he transcribed, with Veriaine's 
full knowledge and permission, a 
large nuinber of manuscripts which 
are todmy. accepted as authentic. 





_. Cavals,.ff appears, was able to imi- 


tate Verjaine’s handwriting almost 
».,.to perfection. 





of the many surprising facts now brought to light in 


THE WORLD 
CRISIS 1915 


By the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill 


First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-1915 


1 


A strong motive in the Dardanelles action was to help the 
Russians, who were hard-pressed. 


2 


Russia, reeling as she was under German blows, refused to 
opera’ 
seizure of the Gallipoli Peninsula and Constantinople by the 


3 


The Turkish forces in Gallipoli in March, 1915, were in 


to the Lusitania 
the day on which she ag Parr tes she disregarded 
these and the orders given her for speed and zig-zagging. 








— 


With maps and diagrams. $6.50 at all bookstores 

















APHAZARD reodin is the wor 
enemy of good ere 'BOOKS 
time and miss the Feil of reading 
books you really want to know? Jesse Lee 
Bennett in WHAT BOOKS CAN DU FOR YOU 


reaily solves this problem. 


“Mankind is so shocking!”’ 
AUNT POLLY’S STORY OF 


ao KIND Donald Ugden Stewart 

to Uncle Frederick”—president of the 
National Bank—such is the rise of mankind as the author. 
of “Perfect Behavior” and “A Parody Outline of History” 
tells it and as “herb roth” illustrates it. $2.00 


His business career and personality 


HENRY FORD: The Man and His 


Motives William L. Stidger 
“He is perhaps most of all interesting as an example of 
how far in the world a man can go who starts riding on 
ene idea and never gets out of the saddle.”—The New 
Republic. $2.00 
The ‘‘Little Welshman’’ Speaks . : 
WHERE ARE WE COINCG? 


David Lloyd George 
“He is better able to enlighten us on present political 
problems of extreme difficulty than is any other living 
Englishman or American.” $3. 





























British Foreign Secretary famous as traveler 
TALES OF TRAVEL 


Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
Investigating the curious and little known, Lord Curzon 
has been twice around the world, explored most parts of 
the Asiatic Continent from the Mediterranean to the 
China Sea. Illustrated. $7.50 


ELIGION—and all it means in life —was 
never more discussed than it is to-day. 
Every field of human activity is alive to it: 














so is 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
As played by 


MA CHEUK ‘azz. 


The Cantonese name of the game, also called 
Mah Jong, Pung Chow and Ma Jung 
By EDGAR S. WINTERS 


A simple, clear*and complete handbook of the great Chinese 
game which will serve both as a manual for the beginner and 
as a reference book for the ngs player. So accurately is the 
game described and so carefully are the Chinese and American 
variations noted in foot notes ‘net any intelligent learner can 
distinguish the American modifications ich in other 1 

are confused with the directions for the true Chinese game. 
To assist the novice the front-end papers give the count and 
list 16 bonus scores and 15 full hands described in detail in 
the book. One of the most expert players. in this country de- 
clares that it will soon b the standard book of rules as it 
already is in China. 


$2.00, postage extra, at all- bookstores or from 








E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


science, industry, education, art, philosophy. 

A carefully prepared booklet of the notable 

books on this subject will be sent free on 

request. 

RICEYMAN STEPS 
Arnold Bennett 

















THE GENESIS OF THE 
=. 











Love, Jealousy, Parental Affection, Lo 
of this novel of adventure in the skies. 


THE FLYING BUCCANEER 


By JACK BINNS 


It is the same Jack Binns, who, some years ago, saved more than three thousand 
was sunk; Jack Binns, whose name 


lives when the White Star liner ‘“‘The Republic’ 
is a houschold word in every American home. 


High up in the air, amid the floating clouds, a willful man defies the world and 
i by ambition and 
crime that thrills and 


throws down the gauntlet to civilization. Fortified by genius. 
noses A gg an adventurous career of 
the gg of gd ogg 
A “Soautiful, "pelt -sacrificing woma! made 
prize of the contest 


The Fiying Buccaneer is a story for young and old. 


NICHOLAS .L. BROWN, 


yalty, Despair and Hope are the elements 


Life 
victim a 


311 Pages, Cloth, $2.00 


15 West 37th St., New York 








The New Novel by 
Charles G. Norris 


“SINNERS” 


IN HEAVEN 








$2.00 at All Bookstores 


BREAD 








The story of a loveable and even 
heroic young servant girl in the 
atmosphere of an old bookshop 
at the corner of Riceyman ry 
and King’s Cross Road. 


STREETS OF NICHT 


John Dos Passos 
A novel of youth and its search 
for happiness against a Boston 
background. A frank book writ- 
ten with the characteristic 
power of “Three Soldiers.” $2.00 


YOUNG FELIX 


Frank Swinnerton 
Just what you hoped for after 
reading “Nocturne.” A chroni- 
cle novel of a London family 
with vivid benuty and 
charm. $2.00 


THE GASPARDS OF 
PINE CROFT = =— 








The story of a man’s tem 
tion and victory that rivals 

Sky Pilot” for its human 
appeal. $2.00 


JEREMY ANDHAMLET 
Hugh Walpole 


“It is rare enough to find any 
writer really ‘capable of in- 
terpreting a dog, but it is rarer 
to meet one who can report 
truthfully upon that still 

animal, the human 
boy.” $2.00 


Notebook,” 
Poetry. 


Ralph Connor 


‘% Nhewrterbert ey poe uith 
velations—political an ~ 
sonal—by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain 1908-16. An amaz- 
ing volume. $6.00 


PARSON’S PLEASURE 


topher Morley 
Author of “Where the Blue Be- 
gins.” A new book of poems 
marking Mr. Morley’s progress 
along a road he entered. with 
a from the Ch 


$1.75 


HER YOU HAVE ME 


Robert Roe 
This first collection of Robert 
Roe’s poems follows the award 
to him of the Friday Club Prize 
for the group of “A Sailor’s 
BRU CESIES, in 


EMBASSIES OF . 
OTHER DAYS 


impressions. 
volumes. Illustrated on art 
paper. $12.00 


BOOKMAN ANTHOL- 
OGY OF ESSAYS 
~~ Edited by John Farrar 


The — eee stoi Ret 
as seen essays ey- 
wood Sean.” Mary rane 
Rinehart, John Erskine, Floyd 
Dell, Henry Mencken, etc., and 


pen portraits of the 
authors. $2.00 





Ye ew prepeeta« list of over 200 books for 
every taste, tree from adjectives, for your 





convenience in choosing the titles that interest 


tt on request. 














_ Reis GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 181% 


One of the Guilty 
By W. L. George 
Author of “The Second Blooming,” “Caliban,” etc. 


ne story of a man whose life, stormy, 
varied and reckless as it is, is entirely 

molded by his love for a woman, even far 
beyond her wishes. Mr. George has, as always, painted his 
. characters with the vivid outlines and the keen insight which 
make them unforgettable, but he has departed from the ana- 
lytical method of his recent successes and gives us:a story in 
which narrative and action are predominant. For the first time 
in any of his novels this brilliant English novelist has laid the 
scenes of a large part of his story in America. $2.00 


49 EAST 33RD STREET 


NEW Y-OB K, N. Y. 


Jo Ellen 


By Alexander Black 
Author of “The Great Desire” 


TS vivid story of Jo Ellen, red-haired, 
unsentimental, courageous, who faces life 
and love as she finds them in New York City 
of today—and wins. 

“In some respects surpasses “The Great Desire.’ Amazing 
cleverness.” —Cleveland Rodgers in the Brooklyn Eagle. “‘ ‘Jo 
Ellen’ is a lively story.”—New York World. “Something dif- 
ferent.””—Washington Post. “ ‘Jo Ellen’ is amazing.” —Elmira 
Telegram. ‘A worthy successor to “The Great Desire’.”—Syra- 
cuse Post Standard. ‘‘The girl is very much alive.”—New York 
Herald. — $2.00 








The Able McLaughlins 
- Paths. By Margaret Wilson 
: es | INNER, among- 
; 739 manuscripts en- 
ms tered, of the Harper Prize 
eee Novel Contest. 
A romance at once simple and 


poignant, and managed with subtle 
art.” —The Literary Review. $2.00 


Here’s to the Gods 


By Austin Parker 
A’. IGOROUS story of modern youth 
and especially of Tony Morton, 
reckless, disillusioned by the war, 
yet alive with the high courage that 
will not let him play safe with life. $2.00 


Life on a Mediaeval 


Barony 
By Willicm Stearns Davis 
Professor of History, University of 
Minnesota. 
FASCINATING reconstruction of 
the every cay life of a typical 
feudal community, told in vivid narra- 
tive form, and copiously illustrated 
with drawings from old weve | ts. 
50 


Bunk: A Novel 

By W. E. Woodward 
6s N event in American satire. 
ne can fancy Laurence Sterne 
and Mark Twain, somewhere in the 
beyond, putting their heads together 
over a copy of Bunk and rejoicing.” — 
$2.00 


By the 


re 


circumstances. 


New York Times. 


Of Clear Intent 
By Henry C. Rowland 
}S Recoma tied to the beat of a Gypsy 
tambourine and the stamp of a 
ror foot in the dance, a story of 
igh adventure and young love—ro- 


bust and altogether delightful. $2.00 


since “The Inner Shrine.” 





author of “The Inner Shrine” 


HAPPY ISLES 


By Basil King 


HE story of Tom Whitelaw, who, as a boy and a 
man, triumphs in the face of the most extraordinary 
From the kidnapping of the “White- 
law Baby,”—the dramatic episode with which the first 
chapter begins, the novel has throughout the rare dis- 
tinction of a double interest. For here is a study of 
character, penetrating and thoughtful, drawn against 
a background of unusual and swiftly moving events 
which grip the interest from the first word. Through 
situations full of suspense, the reader follows with 
growing sympathy the boy’s valiant struggle upward, 
his adventures, and the romance which rewards his 
long fight. Unquestionably Mr. King’s finest novel 


TREASURE find of 
humorous sketches, 
burlesques, poems and 
whimsies, hitherto unpublished in 
book form, by the story writer best 
known and best loved by the mass of . 
American people. $2 


Undertow 
By Henry K. Marks ~ 
ado ange see! great achievement. It 
is a beautiful and terrible story 


and only the author of ‘Peter Middle- 
ton’ could have written it.”—. 
Dell 


Lip Malvy’s Wife 
By George Agnew Chamberlain 
66’°T°HIS admirably told tale of love 
and adventure in the wilds of 
Central Africa is what the late Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt probably would 


have pronounced a bully good story.” 
“Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.00 


Craig Kennedy 
Listens In 
By Arthur B. Reeve 


NEW collection of six long scien- 

‘& tific detective stories about ad- 
ventures in the “new criminality” 
which will be hailed by Craig Kennedy 
fans as the best yet. $2.00 


The Loving Are the 
Daring 
By Holman Day 
66K TOT even in ‘Joan of Arc of the 
2.00 1 North Woods’ has Mr. Day 
$ : surpassed the present stirring tale of 


heroic adventure and happy love.’ 
—Hartford Courant. $2.00 


THE 

















LUMMOX 
By Fannie Hurst 


“Wy ERTHA, ‘the lummox,’ is made to stand out 

‘titanic and authentic, and‘ perhaps a perma-— 

nent figure in the American gallery.”—Laurence 
Stallings in the New York World. * * * “Out of every sentence in Fannie 
Hurst’s tremendous volume comes the lummox; in every word she moves 


exultantly, ponderously, sometimes hopelessly; but always she moves. Het | 


sorrows become my own; her gross, heavy hands have been laid in mine- 
- [know Bertha. Shelives. It is a book crowded with drama. It is a book by 
a woman of wisdom and comprehensi yes, of genius. It places Miss 
Hurst with one stride in the ranks of our foremost novelists.” —Charles 
Hanson Towne in the Internati onal Book Review. | . 

“It is a story that beats upon one’s consciousness like the words of the 
Psalmist or the deep-throated songs of Israel, songs that they~could not 
have sung if they had not suffered.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. $2.00 


AES CP 





ADVENTURES 
IN JOURNALISM 


By Philip Gibbs 
Author of “‘Now It Can Be Told’ 


NOTHER vivid and sensational inside story by one of the world’s - 
greatest journalists. It is a book notable for its swift charac- 

ter sketches of people both famous and infamous, and for the This 
light it throws on the varied and significant episodes of the // Is oo: 
last quarter of a century. 7 Book Week 

In half the countries of the world the author has / , Our handsomely 
somehow managed to be on the spot whenever any bound and illus- 
thing happened, and the record of his extraordinary 
adventures is better than fiction. “Andone / ..° war ane events pr 
doubting the romance in ae" po of = late airen's eertepa of 

r reporter cannot do better than is coupon, we s Ro 

pepe oe Philip Gibbs’ chapter “How 7 PR noxmsicens at once, a copy without 
I Exposed Dr. k’s Polar Fraud.” oo 
~-New York Times. $2.50 
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Latest Works 
of Fiction 


( Continued from Page 9) 


this time he is able to distinguish 
the words: 


After another brief period of spec- 
ulation Barnabé trudges off, and as 
he hurries along gives voice to this 
conctusion : 

It appears, * * * that there 
exists between these facts an evi- 
Gent correlation. * * * But in 


are they 
That 1c want remains to be seen. 
Barnabé’s adventures from this 
point to the end of the tale have 
to do with the saving of pretty 
Blanche Marie from herself and from 
certain very vindictive enemies; the 
of a gang of cutthroats 


including Sosthenes, 

something to the explanation of the 
mysterious voices in the pool and 
beneath the street. Said and the 





k: Harper 4 Brothers’ $2. 
OLMAN DAY'S last book wants 
the are y to a 
novel, if indeed it 
was intended as such. There is ex- 
the intrigue, 





pPEte 
[ 


become badly eclipsed 
in the intricacies of the bootlegging 
and land-grabbing situation. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 


NOVEMBER 11. 


1923 








BREAD 


BREAD 


. It is compact, 


tense, fast moving, “porns 
= : 


$2.00, postage extra. At all booksteres or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Dr. Frank Crane | 


























9 
SAMUEL. MERWIN? 


A tale of ancient China, of flaming romance and 
of strange deeds in days when the world was young. 
“A trumph.”—Philadelphia North American. 
“Vivid, human, absorbing.”—Springfield Republi- 
can. “A gorgeous story . . . nothing can be finer.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Frontispiece in color by Wyeth. $2.00. a1 all bookstores. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


ties 
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e 


at his Best 
a essays beantifully 
printed, bound separately. 
LV Cand its relation to Success. 


Agreeableness 


A Wittle lenson im charm. 
Sensitiveness 





11 $2.00 .at all bookstbecs, or from 4 


Ontendig,Antobiograpley of the Year—by 
SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON 


Author of The Gay Dombeys, Mrs. Warten’s Daughter, etc. 


The Story of My Life 


linguist of distindtion; natur- 
alist who discovered many new and 
deed thousand square miles to the Beitish do- 
main; biographer of Livingston; co-worker with 
Stanley in the Congo, with Cecil Rhodes from 
Cape to Caito; friend of Salisbury and Roose- 
velt; a man who has been everywhere, seen 
<aiae at-tadeen alanine aft 
ae es x 
many-naded personality 
Sar Harry Johnston has told his life-story with 
consumate interest and skill, with a distindtive 
style, an abundance of anecdote, an ingratiat- 
bs humor, and-a rare modesty for great 


Outstanding Novel of the Year 
The _By HERBERT QUICK 


Jawke 


The Hawkeye is 2 romance. ke is truer, beaver, 
er eee ring than anv hestory that 
‘ever will be written of the bath and youth of 
of am American state. It is the great American — 
novel. —New York Tribune 


THE | 


ae 
THIEVES STRINGER 


A romance of the aristocrats of the under- 
world and of a girl who outwated them all. 











E P. Dutton & Co, 81 Sch Av 











By the Author of “Sait” and 
“Brass.” $2; postage extra..i: 
EP. Detten & Co, 681 Sth Av, Ui. Y: 
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Selected. fran the Dodd, Mead List 





The Woman of Knockaloe 


By HALL CAINE 


Author of “The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” “The Christian,” “The Eternal City,” etc 


“Hall Caine’s new novel is told,” says The New York Times, “with the starkness of an Old Testament epic. The inevitable end... 


is one of the noblest conceptions of Hall Caine. . 


. a story of tragic beauty.”” Human, moving, as simple as a child’s story, as pure as 
a mountain stream, is this tale of a noble-hearted woman whose love fought with her inherited racial hatred. . 


$1.75 


» 





The Lengthened Shadow 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Author of “The Beloved Vagabond,” “The Mountebank,” etc. 
“It is Locke all over, but with an added strength. I shall be 
very much surprised if — verdict on this book is not that it 


sets a new record on Mr. Locke’s consistently high level of 
achievement.”--Coningsby Dawson in The International 
Book Review. ° $2.00 


Anthony Dare 
By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
Author of “‘The Honour of the Clintons,” etc. 
“Many beautiful descriptions of the Norfolk coun 


The portrait of Anthony Dare is exceptionally well ion 
-~-New York Times. $2. 


Sometimes 
By OLIVE WADSLEY 
Author of “Belonging,” “Possession,” etc. 


In an amazing household, under a cloud of mystery, the 
romance of two young people grew into fulfillment. $2.00 


Jim Hanvey, Detective 
By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 
Author of “The Crimson Alibi,” etc. 


Thoroughly original in plot and development is this. volume 
in which a new sort of detective matches wits with ingenious 
criminals. $2 


My Diplomatic Education 
By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


Surveying in a readable narrative of extraordinary interest 
the author’s eventful experience in the American diplo- 
matic service from 1909 up to the present. Illustrated. $3.00 


The Romance of Excavation 


By DAVID MASTERS 


In Egypt, Babylon, Troy, Crete and many other ancient 
cities excavators have been revealing the secrets of the past. 
Their romantic work is outlined in a most readable story. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


By HERMAN MELVILLE 


Another great classic by the author of “Moby Dick.” 


With eight full-page color plates by Mead Schaeffer who 


prominence as the illustrator of “Moby Dick.” $3.50 


The Colorado River: 


Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 
Telling completely the story of this historic waterway. 
Copiously illustrated with photographs and rare printa. $5.00 


Some Victorian Women: 


Good, Bad and Indifferent 
_By HARRY FURNISS 


Lady Wilde, Florence Nightingale, Mary Anderson and 
Lily Langtry are among the many famous women who 
appear in these piquant reminiscences. [Illustrated by the 
author, for many years leading cartoonist for Punch. $4.00 


Black Beauty 


By ANNA SEWELL 


Color plates and black and white illustrations by Katharine 
Pyle on this fine edition of one of the best-loved 


$2.50 
Andeclows Ann 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
Lovable, mischievous Ann is a frieftd to delight every girl 
reader. $2.00 





Oliver October 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Author of “Graustark,” “Viola Gwyn,” etc. 
“As wholesome and clean as an October gale,” the Boston 
Traveler calls this modern romance. Here is a story that 
will add to the fame of one of America’s most popular nov- 
elists. “Keeps the reader’s interest at a high degree of 
excitement.”—New York Times. $2.00 


The Dancing Star 


By BERTA RUCK 
Author of “His Official Fiancee,” etc. 


The age-old choice between love and a career faces a little ' 


dancer in the Russian ballet. A sparkling story in Berta 
Ruck’s best style. $2. 


If Today Be Sweet 


By EDNAH AIKEN 
Author ms “The Hinges of Custom,” etc. 


The author weaves @ powerful story whose theme might be 
“the test of a man’s citizenship is what he does with a law 
he does not like.” $2.00 


The Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward 


By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN 


“The book reveals the beauty and valour of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s life as it was known to few while she was living.” — 
London Daily Express. Illustrated. $5.00 


Humours of Golf 


Pictured by W. HEATH ROBINSON 


Directing his fantastic brush to the foibles of golf, this 
celebrated artist has created a book of rare, delicious enter- 
tainment. 

Fancies versus Fads 

By G. K. CHESTERTON 


Author of “What I Saw in America,” etc, 


From lawyers tv cavemen, from psycho-analysis to free 
verse, G. K. C. writes of all sorts of things in his most 
refreshing vein. $2.00 


College Days 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Author of “Nonsense Novels,” etc. 


An outsider looking in, an insider looking out, or the old 
graduate looking back will laugh with Leacock at the funny 
side of college life. $1.25 


Quentin Durward 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Sixteen beautiful color plates by Percy Tarrant add beauty 
to this fine one-volume edition of Scott’s great romance. 


Island of Destiny 
By ARTHUR J. REES 
Author of “The Shrieking Pit,” etc. 


What is the secret guarded by the lone dweller on the deso- 
late Island of Sanctuary? Suspense, mystery, romance make 
its solution a gripping story. $2.00 


Right Guard Grant 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Another rousing story in Mr. Barbour’s famous “Foot- 
ball Series,” so popular with boys. $1.75 


Selected Works of Anatole France 


Handy Volume Edition 


New Titles for 1923: A Mummer’s Tale; Little Pierre; The 
Merrie Tales of Jacques Tournebroche; The Aspirations of 
; The Garden of E curus. Titles 


; The Elm Tree on the Mall; The Wicker Work 
Amethyst Ring; M. Bergeret in Paris. 
The } ‘Master Edition: Limp Leather, Gold Stamping. 
$2.50 per volume 
The Tours Edition: Blue Cloth, Gold S 5 
$1.75 per volume 





The Garden of God 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Author of “The Blue Lagoon,” etc. 
Marvelous experiences on a strange, far-a 
sequel to “The | Blue 
that masterly tale. 
great m: 


way island. 
mn” and a better eel even 

“The Garden of God” ranks wi 

of adventure fiction. 


Over the Footlights 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Author of “M. ance ty Os Fag ali 
“Leacock is Toten” says t! ws , “in that 


great and joyous aneey pe bring light se fon : 


happiness into the wor! 


Stranger Things 
By MILDRED CRAM 


The O. Henry Memorial Prize Volume featured the title 
story of this collection. Another was one of the “honor” 
stories in O’Brien’s “Best Short Stories.” $2.00 


Memories: Wise and Otherwise: 


By SIR HENRY ROBINSON, K.C.B. 
Genial anecdotes and infectious humor mark these reminis- 
cences of forty years of public service in Ireland. 

Illustrated. $4.00. 


The Mystery of the Hive 


By EUGENE EVARD 
First published in a corner of vincial France, yp: re- 
markable ——- of the life of the bee is already a classic. 
$2.60 


The Wreck of the Grosvenor 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


Only a man who aggre the sea wes sailors intimately could 
have written this mortal venture story. Mead 
Schaeffer conttinniesine splendid = illustrations. $3.00 


Scott’s Last cone 


Captain Robert F. Scott’s 


ith his own 
account, up to the last fatal 
Pole. 


ry with 
oT his dech fer the South 
Illustrated. $3.00 


- Twenty Years After 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
The sequel to “The Three M a bound 
and Iitstrated with 16 color plates by Howland Whee 
wrig 


Dark Days and Black Knights 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 
Author of “‘Assorted Chocolates,” etc. 
Hilarious adventures of the dark hued residents of Bir- 


a Alabama, woven: into a series 
No Need to Stammer 


By H. ST. JOHN RUMSEY, M. A. 


Effective methods for overcoming stammering and for 
improving cleft palate speech, drawn from wide and suc- 
cessful practice. $1.25 


The Boys’ Book of Buccaneers 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


Those blood-thirsty pftates who once roved the seas are 
poteaped in Seeeeine  e 


“Quite Wild Animals” 
By BEATRICE CURTIS BROWN 
Fifteen humorous and fantastic animals, en’ 


singly’ presented to the chilina te ae 
, are ami a 
: : Illustrated 5 


- $1.00 


of role ; 


style. 
Illustrated. $2.00 . 
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"4 we penetrated but for the evil luck 
ee ene ener ame aoe 
irreducible minimum that would 


serve governmental 

. it was the fact that 

Mount Kilimanjaro expedition 
t be of value to the Foreign 


offered the double Vice Consular 
in the Niger Delta and the 


post 
a Very shortly he 


| with native States. Thus, from art 
| Student and painter Johnston had 


empire. Five years after ue left 
to assume his duties under 
fiest official appointment he re- 
ed a letter from Lord Salisbury 
ming him of the Queen's be- 
+s of a C. B. in recognition of 
‘ eeevioes in the Niger Delta, Mo- 
* e and Nyasaland. In the 
Z . in 1889, to be exact, John- 
had met Cecil Rhodes. 
' ‘The meeting between the two great 
fi thering at the house of the Rev. 
i 3 Vershoyle, sub-editor of Fort- 
| Mightly Review, and the two talked 
terse, ane that sats St 
had to send them home! 
Sa pea bosemne nen impressed 
‘with the knowledge and character of 
the younger man, and suggested that 
‘they adjourn to his lodgings for 
‘fast. The result of the meeting 
that he drew a check on the 
to finance an expedition 
%0 be led by Johnston, -the purpose of 
hich should be the over of a 
portion of Central Africa be- 
n Zambezi and the White Nile. 
first Lord 


Sa 


a child: 


“4s 


i Salisbury that the project was 
Imd and its backer reliable, and 
matter went through. The ex- 
pedition resulted, as was intended, in 
eringing a huge section of this val- 
é country under British control, 
mainly by the diplomatic route, but 
Ot seldom before considerable blood 
}been shed, and Johnston showed 
if quite as capable a soldier as 
a diplomat. He went through, 

More than one attack of tropi- 
A which threatened to put an 

BS to his career. 

May of 1890 he received per- 
n to return to England, where 


a in London and occupied 


me in writing the life of Liv- 


Stanley. who also had returned, -mar- 
ried Dorothy Tennant, the ceremony 
being performed in Westminster 
Abbey. In 1904 Stanley was buried 
from the Abbey, Johnston being one 
of the bearers of the catafalque. 
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ures the conflict between the 
ritan and the pagan spirits in 
this end aaa romance of Ameri- 
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story of a in revolt against 
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$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 

















shows the way to permanent roa 
satisfactory world peace in his 
new “CHRIS 


$1.50. this wax hestoone: Beak 











and revoked all further monetary 
assistance. 


Thus faced with complete loss of 
revenue for the prosecution of the 


sidy greatly in excess of the 
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31 STORIES 


By Thirty And One Authors 
Stories of all kinds, for every 
mood, each one “* a famous liv- 
ing writer from Aumonier and 
Bennett to Wells and Zangwill. 


Of the foremost British writers 
each contributes his best story to 
$2.50. This is an Appleton Book 





agreed to by Rhodes. Rhodes and 
Johnston eventually came to some 
- | compromise over the company they 
had chartered, but the two never 
jjagain became friends. 

Johnston believes that it was the 
enmity of Rhodes which prevented 
his being sent by Lord in 
1897. as High Commissioner of 
Africa, the post being given by 
Chamberiain to Sir Alfred Milner. In 
respect to this very crucial matter 


have prevented the Boer War. 
It was generally 











Stephen Graham’s 
travel book 
IN QUEST OF 
EL DORADO 
A modern pilgrimage in the foot- 
steps of the discoverers of the New 
World. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 





Johnston does not say that he could 
oe 











George Gibbs’ 
story of Mary Ryan’s rise to social 
afid business success. 


FIRES OF 
ON 


By the author of “The House of 
‘ Mohun,” etc. ‘ 
$200. This is an Appleton Book 





non-selection of myself for a work 
which would have greatly inter- 

me was a pointment, 
and I felt it was due to Rhodess 
enmity more than to any other 
cause. 


When Sir Harry Johnston even- 
tually retired from participation in 
African affairs and politics he set- 


‘tled in Sussex. He has made several 


journeys to this country, the first in 
1908, when he was the guest at the 


| White House of President Roosevelt. 


During the World War Sir Harry 


‘gave a series of lectures in Cleve- 


land on 
ships.” 


‘International Relation- 





“The Action of Alcohol on Man,” 
published by Longmans, Green & 
Co., is not propaganda either for or 
against prohibition,-but a scientific 


. R. Hutchinson, M. D., 
Per Physician to the 


Sapbeoi- tease Raymond 
Ph. D.; 8c. D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 





versity. 
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—a wealth of interesting fact an 
Tustrated. 


The Book of the Year for Young People 


DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S 
POST OFFICE 


By HUGH LOFTING 


A new story of the little doctor whose earlier adven- 
tures (“The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle”) won for Hugh 
Lofting the Nowiary Medal for the “‘most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children i in 1922.” 

E. W. Osborn, N. Y. World, Mr. Lofting 
_ the creator of the immortal “Alice in Wonderland” 

ys, “The Lewis Carroll-Lofting parallel is completed 
rep the fact that men and women, too, have been found 
turning eagerly to the Dolittle tales, as written for boys 
and girls. . . . . We guess Alice and Dr. Dolittle 
have before them yet long, long years of usefulness.” 
> i en sm color and 76 black-and-whste —, 
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oi eo ptt = | new character in this little book 
which the WV. ioeld call “A dear, homely little story sure to be 
cherished by its fortunate meni Tustrated by 


Mr. Lofteng. $1.25 
DAYS or tHe COMMANDERS By L. LAMPREY 
yong as it was lived by men, 


and children in the thrilling 
days from the Boston Tea Party, through the Revolutionary War, the 


birth and growth of the New Nation, a ee 

addition to the Great Days in American History Series. : $2.50 
Tue BOY’S BOOK or VERSE 

Compiled By HELEN DEAN FISH 

An ant of the best poems, old and new, that have a direct 

speent te oaee ree 52 00 selected ho is in close touch with 


one w 
boys and their readi Introduction Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief 
Scout Librarian, Boy ts of ; $2.00 


JIMMY, THE NEW BOY ®y ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


The well-known novelist writes a schoolboy story sure to appeal 


to American n Ev sort of excitement in real 
porte 5 is met with on —— " $1.75 
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In this book the radio has just penetrated to the barnyard, the bo 


at ‘lelocd take omen the praees de had an oy The pictures are adequately 


365 BEDTIME STORIES 
By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


38 


by MAREE owe 








A story for enery night i in the year, or stories for a whole rainy 


fascinating fancy packed —, 
stories. 


AROUND AN IROQUOIS 


STORY FIRE 


Yehsenrohwehs, the chosen pale-face story-teller of the Iroquois, 
tells twenty-four tales told her by the Indians. Tastrated. $1.00 


ANIMAL STORIES FROM ESKIMO LAND | 
By RENEE COUDERT RIGGS 


Delightful Eskimo tales, adapted by Mrs. Ri who as the wife of 
the Governor of Alaska lived for years in the F ar North 
Wustrated. $1.00 


Tue LITTLE BLACK COAL ®y ETHEL COOK ELIOT 


The wonderful story of coal told by a little Coal in the nursery 
TRustrated. $1.00 
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Sots and how she 
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An adequate book on a great 
American writer 


STEPHEN CRANE 
By. Thomas Beer 
With an introduction by JOSEPH CONRAD 


ty-five Stephen Crane achieved inter- 

I “"The Red Red Badge of Courage.” Four years 

later ‘a acknowledged master of the short story and 

novel. Since then his.name has been a romantic legend in the 
United States. 


This book is the first attempt to present in detail the true 
story of that brief and brillant career. Joseph Conrad, a 
peceiels Sits ie sate. Ueto Gaees mane in a 
special preface, written especially for this book never 
printed eleewhere. $2.50 net 


There is also a Pepe, tan, imate Fa Sagg = eg 
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Latest Works 
of Fiction 


{Continued from Page 14 ) 


trasting flares of orange light, 
formed a that 


a 
tions brought into being by the 
visible hues. 

Of the story itself—a nsiysterious 
tale that takes one to Bangkok, 
Singapore and other Oriental cities, 
it imvolves complications that con- 
cern a band of thieves operating by 


tracted by the lure of the East, to 
a military officer whose unaccount- 
able murder forms one of the cor- 


and shadowy. Out of these and a 
score of other elements equally fan- 
tastic the author weaves his story. 


THE THING AT THEIR HEELS 

THE THING AT TH#:R HEELS. By 

a ton Heat. 334 pages. New 
York: The Macmilian Company. 

IS story chronicies the fall of 

the House of Templer, a fine 

old county family of great 

traditions and great wealth, similar 


hackground of a changing world. 
In the person of the aged head of 
Augustine Templer, 


estate, Kingscresset, and of his fam- 
fly, he, like his lands, remained as 
-“a relic of vanished social condi- 
tions.” At the time the story opens 
the Templer family consists of seven 
persons only, with no _ collateral 
branches. We have Sir Augustine's 
son Matthew, the heir to his mil- 


The ‘‘thing” strikes directly at the 
succession. So passes a family, one 
and all of which represent the peak 
of the civilization that produced 
them. Sorrow treads on sorfow’'s 
heels, and why? Mr. Hext reserves 
afl hint of the answer for his last 


pages. 
“The Thing at Their Heels’ dif- 


THE MAD RANI 
NI AND OTHER 
AD RA 4 7 


THE 
SKETCHBS. 
189 pp. New Fok: BP. Dutton 
€ Co. $3. 


VICTION writing has now become 


magazine. 

almost of vrai- 
semblance is their frank authentic- 
ity. After all, truth remains 
stranger than fiction. Philip Ash- 
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FEET , CLAY By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 
Johu Farrar in The Bookman, New York, : “Beet of Clay’ is in- 
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the Cc. T. 0. Ger a 4 as given in this 

are of particular interest. ~“Tilustrated. $4. 
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pages of thig collection of bits of prose are by the 
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The End of the 
House of Alard 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Author of “Joanna Godden,” “Tamarisk Town,” 
“The Four Roads,” “Green Apple Harvest,” etc. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS writes: 

“The End of the House of Alard’ is Sheila Kaye- 
Smith's best novel; it is full of vivid characters, tells.a 
significant and absorbing story, and simply reeks with 
cerebration.” 


$2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore or from. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Filth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Se ———— 


PARENTS and TEACHERS 


fe ae yall ps books that explain modern a 
ought and practice, or-important phases thereof, and ai 
in solving the problems involved in the relations of home and 
school and community. 

Moore: PARENT, TEACHER AND SCHOOL (1923) 
Gruenberg: OUTLINES OF CHILD STUDY (1972) 


$2.00 
$1.80 


Keith & Bagley: THE NATION. AND THE SCHOOLS (1920) $1.60 . 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
64-66 Fifth Avenue «New York 
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A Masefield 


Bric-a-brac 


one 


THE TAKING 2 HELEN. B 
Masefield. 98 pp. : The 


New Yor 
Macmillan Company. 

T would be interesting could one 

know by what processes of the 

mind and the imagination John 
Masefield came to write the little 
book ta which he gives the title 
“The Taking of Helen,” a book that 
is destined to live as one of the 
rarities of English literature. But it 
will live only for the elect; and one 
can conceive of none but the elect 
according it more than passing at- 
tention in this year of its issuance. 
“The Taking of Helen,’’ then, is a 
bit of literary bric-a-brac; but it is 
priceless bric-a-brac. Moreover, if 
it is primarily ornamental, it is also 
human-—as the‘ solely ornamental 
cannot be—for Masefield, the poet, 
has projected a delicately poetic 
and delicately romantic love story 
against the gathering storm clouds 
of the impending Trojan War. 

The story that the English poet, 
using a medium that is a mingling 
of poetry and prose, thus projects 
as a sort of prelude to the Ten 
Years’ War and the fall of Troy is 
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not classical either in conception or 








execution. The Romantic inheritance 
of most moderns is too powerful to 
permit them to reconstruct the men- 
tal and emotional life of the an- 
cients, and Masefield has wisely re- 


fused to try. The motivation of 
“The Taking of Helen” is frankly 
non-Greek ; and much of the 


story’s peculiar charm is due to the 
auaint humor of the author in giv- 
ing English names to several of his 
characters and places. His descrip- 
tions of nature are also English and 
not Greek 

The story is as fragile as a butter- 
fly’s wing. Masefield represents 
Helen, wife of Menelaus— 
an elderly man who cared not for 
her, but for drinking by the fire 
with the old Kings, his f-iends— 
as being beloved not only by Paris 
but also by Nireus, friend of Paris, 
and the tatter’s companion in arms. 
Paris calls upon Nireus to aid him 
in bearing off Helen, and Nireus sac- 
rifices his love for the beautiful 
Queen at the call of his friend. Thus 
is a story which is essentially ro- 
mantic in its problem also classical 
to the extent that it is founded on 
a conception of friendship which 
is thoroughly Greek, 

The story is told in a prose that is 
simple, and frequently metrical. In 
fact, not merely scores of passages, 
but even scores of pages, could be 
broken up to read like free verse of 
irregular lines. Masefield also in- 
tersperses the narrative with 
snatches of verse—a sort of chorus; 
giving the changing mood. This, for 
instance, is his picture of Menelaus: 

And Menelaus, little, old and bald, 

Peered after - Helen with his 
ferret eyes, 

And crackled at his jokes and 
thought them wise, 

And scratched his head because he 

had the scald. 

The elopement of l’aris and Helen 
is suspected by Menelaus when the 
Queen is reported by his spies not to 
be in the palace, and the King calls 
upon his guard to search for the pair. 
Nireus rides to warn the lovers, and 
to get them to his ship that they may 
escape to sea. 

Three days after the Trojan Prince 
and Menelaus’s Queen quit the 
court of Sparta’s King they get | 
aboard Nireus’s ship, but in the, 
meantime they have been hidden by 
country people and searched for hy 
soldiers, and there would be little to 
commend 80 naive a tale were it not 
for the shrewd wisdom of the 
author’s lines. Masefield eptomizes 


not only all of Homer but all of life 


when he makes Paris say: 

We are youth and beauty against 
the world, and the world goes down 
before us. 

An old man finally aids the lovers 
to outwit the soldiers of Menelaus 
and to reach Nireus’s ship. The old 
man is a poet and blind. The poet 
is, perhaps, Homer. Perhaps merely 
a symbol. But in his parting words 
to Helen and Paris the reader sees 
why Masefield’s strange little piece 
of literary bric-a-brac is more than 
bric-a-brac and other than merely 
ornamental. 

Now my light is out [says the 
blind old poet] and I have nothing 
but a few verses, after the 
style, which nobody wants. 
done all and dared all and spent 
all, and have been’ nothing and am 
nothing. * etimes I 


think 1 am snail not a man but 
a Force. a Daimon bringing in a 
sort of fire from beyond life, while 
the world pours sand upon me. 








Not because it is a western novel—and it is all of that——but 
much more because it is a magnificent story of devotion, 
temptation and triumph done in the vein of “The Sky Pilot,” 


“RALPH CONNOR 
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Constructive Conscious 
Control of the Individual 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 
Author of “Man’s Supreme Inheritance” 


JOHN DEWEY says in the Introduction: ‘‘Mr. Alexander’s method is 
not one of remedy, it is one of constructive education. . . 
a reasonably adequate part of a new generation has become ly 
we shall have assurance for the first time that men and 
women in the future will be able to stand on their own feet, equipped 
with a psycho-physical equilibrium, to meet with readiness, 
happiness, instead of with fear, confusion and discon- 
tent, the buffetings and contingencies of their surroundings.” 


$3.00, at any bookstore or direct from 


P. DUTTON & CO., Publisher, 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Mun . .$2.25 10-16 
Aesop’s Fables... $1.50 6-10 
Red Indian Fairy 
Understood Betsy. # 15 HEY 
With Cortes the 

Conqueror....... $3.50 10-16 
Merry Adven 

Hood..... $3.50 10-16 

JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK ROOM 

33 West 49th St., New York 

Please send me free of charge. 
John Martin's Blue Beok ef Best 
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THE WORLD’S ILLUSION, by Jacob Wassermann 








GRAVEN IMAGE, by Margarct Widdemer $2.00 
RAW MATERIAL, by Dorothy Canfield $2.00 
MARCHING ON, by Ray Strachey $2.00 
MIDWEST PORTRAITS, by Harry Hansen $2.50 
ROOTABAGA PIGEONS, by Carl Sandburg $2.00 
THIS SINGING WORLD, by Louis Untermeyer $3.00 
MASKS AND DEMONS, by Kenneth Macgowan $5.00 
MUSICAL PORTRAITS, by Paul Rosenfeld $2.50 
BLUE WATER, by Arthur S. Hildebrand $3.00 
THE LOOKOUTMAN, by David W. Bone ; $2.50 
BARNUM, by M. R. Werner $4.00 
QUEEN VICTORIA, by Lytton Strachey $2.50 


$5.00 
LIFE OF CHRIST, by Giovanni Papini 83.50 
Harcourt, Brace and Company “\ia"Yore"” 





“Pupin ts a poet, not an arranger 
of harmonious syllables but a real 
poet; and being a poet he had to 
tnvent. His epic, unsung in 
* words, is wrttien across the face of 
this planet, legible through the 
solar system—Pupin his mark. 

. - And his inheritance is great.” 


—-H. G. Prout, Well Known Engineer. 





From Immigrant to Inventor 
By Michael Pupin 


Professor of Electro-Mechanics, Columbia University 
ICHAEL PUPIN’S autobiography is a story of 


Americanization seldom eaualled. It has the charm 
and go of a story of adventure, and from its narrative there 
unfolds a scientific romance until now untold-~the story 
of the astounding developments in the field of the physical 
sciences in recent decades. 


Illustrated. $4.00 at all bookstores. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Latest Works 
of Fiction 


( Continaed from Page 17) 


therefore despised. She makes her 
home with her brother and becomes 
the drudge of his wife Janki, who is 
an expectant mother. When the 
Hindu festival of Ramnaumi ap- 
proaches the family pilgrims to the 
sacred Ganges to bathe and worship. 
The women are in gala attire, ex- 
cept Konsilia, who takes no pleasure 
in the pilgrimage. It merely af- 
fords her repressed religious nature 
its only outlet of expression. When 
Mother Ganga appeals to her, of- 
fers to take her to her bosom, Kon- 
silia unhesitatingly wades out ‘into 
the treacherous current and is 
scarcely missed. 

But Janki is also wanted by greedy } 
In her mood of re- 


river will give her auspicious birfh 
of a man child, Janki rashly wades 
out, and is claimed along with her 
despised sister-in-law. To Mother 
Ganga there are no distinctions. 
That-is all. But how poignantly 
this clear-cut slice. of Indian life 
comes to us, with closely packed ob- 
servation of social and religious cus- 
tom and practice! 

Or take the tragedy of ‘‘The Mad 
Rani.“ Among the native Princes 
the laws of descent and inheritance 


«clusion behind the pardah. The mad 
Rani is childless, but she is a proud 
woman for all that, and Mr. Ashby 
telis the old story of her determina- 
tion to furnish an heir. 

Mr. Ashby’s tales are not confined 


fer our stories * ~* and in an 
uge-of prohibition and dilution they 
are increasingly difficult to come ‘by. 
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By Walter 
Damrosch 
Prchage the tettuccnin Nie 
seré an the mustcal world 
of Amertca—a man of a 
multitude of friends and 


triterests and contacts with 
leading people of all sorts. 





Spee in our generation. 


topic he touches. 








My Musical Life 


One of the most readable and illuminating memoirs 


Mr. Damrosch has a gift 


‘or writing which enables him to make the most of every 


| 

| 

Iliustrated. $4.00 ai all bookstores. 
i CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


































































He knew dozens of girls—hundreds. 
They haunted him. These fortunate 
exquisite girls; they included him in 
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their plans, bought glorious ‘frocks 
“at the Avenue shops; and were little 
tridmps of beauty atid culture a 
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There is insight of a rare quality in ‘the work of 
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Books and Authors 


New Poland,” just published by 

the Macmillan Company, is @ 

chapter entitled “The Fighting 

Pacifist,”” in which is told the 
story of General Joseph Heller, the 
famous Polish commander. General 
Heller is now in this country and 
was recently a guest at the Ameri- 
can Legion Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. ~ 


T Char’ss Phillips's book, ‘“The 


Romain Rolland, whose historical 
drama, “The Montespan,” has just 
been brought out by B. W. Heubsch, 
was a historian before he became 
either a novelist or a dramatist. He 
took his degree in history at the 
Ecole Normale Superieur, which 
numbers among its graduates such 
famous men as Pasteur, Taine, 
Jaurés, Bergson, &c. He is also a 
member of the School of Archaeolo- 
gy and History in Rome. Of his his- 
torical studies and writings he says: 


While I was at the Ecole Nor- 
male Superieur I had planned to 
write a psychological history of 
the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century in France, or, rather, a 
history of French minds at the 
time of the religious wars (and 
Catherine de Medici), to be based 

.on the innumerable letters and 
documents: of that period. 

At the School of Rome I started 
out in literature with a series of 
dramas on the Italian and French 
Renaissance (Orsino, les Baglioni, 
le siege de Mantone, Jeanne de 
Piennes), in which the actor 
Monet-Sully took a warm interest. 
It is not strange, therefore, that I 
was subsequently prompted to 
write two plays on the French 
seventeenth century, a comedy, 
“Les Trois Amoureuses,” and a 

. tragedy, “The Montespan.”’ 


The university of Chicago Poetry 
Club is about to publish an antholo- 
gy of verse by its members under 
the title “Poems of the University 
of Chicago Poetry Club.’’ The book 
will appear in December and will 
contain poems by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Maurice Lesemann, Janet 
Lewis, Glenway Westcott, Ivor Win- 
ters, Jessica North McDonald, Pearl 
“Andelson, John Tolgo, Marjorie Bar- 
rows, Arthur Baer, Mary Quayle and 
Bertha Ten Eyck James. Professor 
Robert Morse Lovett will write an 
introduction to the volume. 








The official biography of Grover 
Cleveland, compiled by Professor 
Robert McElroy of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has just been published by 
Harper: & Brothers. In preparing 
this work Professor McElroy has 
had the constant co-operation of 
Mrs. Preston, Grover Cleveland’s 
widow, and of many of’ his friend: 
and associates. Elihu Root con- 
tributes an introduction. 





Longmans, Green & Co. have re- 
cently brought out a new edition of 
R. 8. Surtees’s sport classic, ‘““The 
sis of the Hunting Field,” with 
feproductions of the original colored 
plates and other illustrations by 
Alken. The book consists of 
series of sketches, originally writ- 
for ‘‘Bell’s Life,” devoted to the 
rious personages prominent in the 
“hunting field at the time, 1845-46. 





In view of the presence in «this 
country of Eleonora Duse, it is of 
interest to note that Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, in his autobiography, 
“Remembered Yesterdays,” devotes 
a whole chapter to two great actors 
of Italy, Tommaso Salvini and Sig- 
mora Duse. Mr. Johnson is unre- 
servedly enthusiastic in his praise of 
Duse. “Remembered Yesterdays’’ 
has just been published by Little, 
Brown & Co. 





Among the early November publi- 
cations of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany are ‘‘My Rhineland Journal,’’ 
by General Henry T. Allen; “Fifty 
Years,” by Bishop Lawrence; 
“Groups and Couples,”" by Frances 
Lester Warner; and a new edition 
of Sabatini’s ‘‘The Banner of the 
Bull.” 


The Juvenile Department of the 
Macmillan Company is conducting a 
sefies. of radio programs on Tues- 
days. The programs still to come 
in November are: Nov. 13, “‘Find- 
ing New Friends in Old Books,” a 
‘talk to young people about Ameri- 
can books by Algernon Tassin, au- 
thor of “A Child’s Story of American 
Literature.”” Nov. 20, selections 


from ‘‘A Traveler’s Letters to Boys * 


‘and Girls,” by Caroline M. Hewins 





27, a talk by William G. Shepherd, 
author of “The Boys’ Own Book of 
Politics,” the man who saw the 
Mexican, Russian and German revo- 
lutions. These programs will be 
broadcast from Station WJZ at 
Aeolian Hall from 6 to 6:30 on the 
dates named. 





Theodore Roosevelt's letter to Lady 
Delamere, referred to in Lord Charn- 
wood’s biography, which was re- 
viewed in the Oct. 28 issue of Tue 
New YorK Times Book Review, is 
now the property of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association and is among 
the exhibits in Roosevelt House, No. 
28 Twentietn Street, New 
York. This is the letter which dis- 
appeared after the sacking of the 
Delamere house in Ireland. It was 
found by a Scottish soldier, who sold 
it to a curio dealer, and it was dis- 
covered in the latter’s shop by Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop, one of Roosevelt's}. 
biographers. 

Charles R. Flint, whose “‘Memories 
of an Active Life’’ was recently 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
lays claim to the distinction of being 
the only man who ever delivered a 
warship to a belligerent power in 
time of war. During the Russo- 
Japanese War he bought the Chilean 
cruiser Esmeralda and delivered her 
to Japan. 

The first story in the volume, “31 
Stories,” by Thirty and One Au-|. 
thors, which D. Appleton & Co. 
brought out a few weeks ago, is by 
Israel Zangwill, who is now visiting 
this country and who recently ad- 
dressed the American Jewish Con- 
gress. 

Among the recent John Lane 
Company books on art, published 
here by Dodd, Mead & Co., are 
“The Decorative Art of Frank 
Brangwyn” and ‘The ‘Modern 
Woodcut,” both by Herbert Furst, 
and ‘‘The Uncollected Works of 
Aubrey Beardsley,” with an intro- 
duction by C. Lewis Hind. The 
Beardsley book contains over 100 
drawings, many of which have 
never before been reproduced. 

A circular letter sent out by ‘‘The 
W. E. Traprock Expeditions, Inc., 
Hot and Cold Explorations a Spe- 
cialty,” enumerates the achieve- 
ments of that famous and vera- 
cious explorer as follows: 


October, 1899. — Postgraduate 
course in exploration, Yale Fores- 
try School. 

August, 1902.—Examination of 
causes of pollution in New Haven 
city water supply. (Practically no 
water was consumed by student- 
body during this period.) 

June to September, 1904.—Re- 
search work among rivers of 
Westchester County, N. Y.  Dis- 
covered sources of Bronx and its 
tributary, the Manhattan. 

February, 1907.—Headed relief 
expedition for devastated members 
of Russian ballet. Published 
“Around Russiaon Roller Skates.’’ 

Degree of B. V. D., Omsk Col- 
lege, Siberia. 

August, 1910, to September, 
1912.—Discovery of Filbert Islands 
and -establishment of Yale-in-Fil- 
berts (co-educational). Published 
“Cruise of the Kawa.” Elected 
Fellow of the Royal South Seas 
Exporers’ Union. 

July, 1917.—Organized Derby 
Fencibles for protection.of widows 
and orphans of inland cities. 

May to November, 1921.—Record 
trip to and from North Pole. 


hs of 
“My 

Northern Exposure.” 

Degree, Doctor of Northern 
Lights, Durfu College, Xenia, 
Ohio. 

And ‘last of all, his expedition to 
the Sahara Desert, described in his 
latest work, ‘‘Sarah of the Sahara,” 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


H. R. Lenormand’s play, “*Fail- 
ures,” is to be produced in New 
York on Nov. 19 by the Theatre 
uild. Jacob Ben Ami and Wini- 
red Lenihan are to have the lead- 
ing parts and Stark Young will be 
the producer. “Failure” and “Time 
Is a Dream,” also by Lenormand, 
were recently brought out in one 
volume by Alfred A. Knopf. ; 


Word comes from Tacoma, Wash., 


}} schools and high schools and a 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S” 
DUTY 


OR 
GOVERNOR PINCHOT’S ? 


Who should enforce pro- 
hibition in Pennsylvania 
or in any other State? 


the Union what 
are the ive duties: of the 
National and the 
State Government? What is the 
dividing line between their 


In any State of 


teaching in the 


conflict of opinion arising daily in 
the life of the Nation. 
Seys SOLICITOR GENERAL 


BECK: . 

“I know of no book which 
s0 completely and coherent- 
ly explains our form of gov- 
ernment, and hope, in- 
deed, for the welfare of our 
country, that it may have 

* the wide circulation which 
it so richly merits.” 


The HONORABLE ALTON B. 
PARKEX: 


“The book should have 
the widest circulation; in- 


as the men and women vot- 
ers of the country, should 
examine it diligently and 
thoughtfully.” 

CHIEF JUSTICE THOMPSON 

OF ILLINOIS : 

“It deserves a place in 
every public library, on the 
reading table in every home, 

and in the course of study 
in every scheol.” 


Twenty-five States now require 
the teaching of the Constitution in 
the public schools. See that your 
‘Board of Education does not neg 
lect its duty to your children. The 
book is now ready, written by a 
former teacher in the i 


F 


lawyer of experience in 
Constitutional cases. Keep 
beok in your home for daily 
reference and study. 


THE CONSTITUTION - 

OF 1HE UNITED STATES: 
Its Searces and Its Applica 

By THOMAS JAMES NORTON 

Fifth Printing. 298 Pages. Cloth $2. 
At All Booksellers or from 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANT, | 

BPR EINITUATAO DSO ENG TARE 
The World 

Loves a Lover! 


LAUGH 
AND 
GRow 
mich 


“It has real individuality— 
. New York Herald. 
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THE DANCERS 


Richard Bennett 
“Tony” 


The outstanding success 
of the year in London 
and the play that took 
New York by storm has 








220 west 42 st 
New Yoru 











published in 


novel form. 


by Hubert Parsons 


Gerald du Maurier and Viola Tree 
Authors of the play and the novel 


J 


In a saloon in the Canadian Northwest, Tony 
Chievely ran a high-class dance hall. In a London 
flat Una Lowery danced all day and began again 
at night. All the world was dance crazy. But Tony 
never danced. He found it dangerous, especially 
with Maxine, who wanted his love but never seemed 
to gain it. Tony was true to the memory of Una— 
the memory of a promise of eternal love years 
before when they were both infants. 


Then the unexpected hap- 
— Tony came into an in- 
eritance and started for London 
and Una. But Una had danced 
once too often. Two hours before 
their wedding, Billee, Tony’s 
servant, found Una—Read this 


fascinating book and see the. 


play at The Broadhurst Theatre 
with Richard Bennett as Tony. 


At all bookstores. $2.00 net 





Scene from the play 





In CANADA from the Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., St. Martin’s 
; House, Toronto 
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Lemons & Poppies 
By Gertrude S. Gertrude 


Sixty character sketches in word and drawing. 


The laughing Who’s Who of the U. S. A. You'll 
find your friends in it—and your enemies. 


A gift to make to yourself-—for sheer enjoyment. 


$2.50. 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St. NEW YORK 








By GARET GARRETT 


Author of “The Driver.” 


The Cinder Buggy 


A dramatic story of stark passion and at the same time 
a romance of a vital episode in American business. 


On sale at any bookstore, $2.00, postage extra. 


. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Filth Avenue, NEW YORK 




















of the Hartford Public Library. Nov. 


_ LUTHER ‘NICHOLS 


MARY S. WATTS 


account of an illiterate youth 


“A remarkably discerning and frank 
ia Southern Ghio. .. . The boy Lather 


which he springs are 





and the environment from 


depicted with a wealth of concrete and veraciou 
detail, interestingly handled.”— New York Evening Post: : 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
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New York - 
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~~ Current 
Magazines 


RITING in the November 
Atlantic. Monthly, Katha- 
rine Fullerton Gerould 


asks the anthropologists 
‘ to explain why it is that 
men, and particularly American men, 
love to join secret societies and rig 
themselves out in fantastic regalia. 
She confesses herself unable to find 
an answer to the question and sug- 
gests that there must be something 
in the male heart that is left out of 
the female heart, for women, fond 
as they are of banding themselves 
together in societies for all sorts of 
objects, do not, as a rule, join se- 
cret societies. Practically the only 
exceptions are those organizations of 
women which are offshoots of the 
men’s lodges and whose membership 
is made up of the wives and daugh- 
ters of the lodge members. Con- 
cerning the general attitude of 
women toward secret societies, Mrs. 
Gerould says: 

Most women, I think, take this 
secret-society business as merely 
another instance of the incompre- 
hensibility of the male. They can 
understand the peacock’s tail, and 
the biologic urge for the male to 
suake himself beautiful in order to . 
attract a mate. But. what they 
see is men making themselves not 
physically beautiful but physically 
ridiculous; a phenomenon which 
can have nothing to do with bio- 
logic urges. If men were uncon- 
sciously attempting to be attrac- 
tive, they would abolish the hid- 
eous uniform of the ‘‘business 
suit,” to which they have con- 
d d h Ives; and they 
would never, never wear aprons 
over cashmere trousers. 

Is it mere human love of ritual 
and mystery? If it is, why do not 
women indulge as_ well? For 
women are even more susceptible 
than men to ritual and to the mys- 
terious. The ritualistic churches 
keep a firmer and more enduring 
hold over women than over men, 
apparently; and in our own day 
women go in much more than the 
other sex for the occult and mys- 
tical. Or ig it some faint memory 
of magic itself—a deiuatured magic, 
without results, without even pur- 





pose? 

Do Elks and Red Men remember, 
without remembering. that signs 
and symbols were once legal 
tender in the realm of fate, and 
that a formula was stronger than 
a sword—as a dog, turning round 
three times, is said ts be remem- 
bering, yet not remembering, the 
days of his wolfhood? Surely the 
anthropologists might tell us this. 

The folk-lorist is happy if he can 
hear an old woman muttering 
something to herself before she 
gives herb tea to a paticnt; but 
does he ever look up when a thou- 
sand “Shriners’’ pass before him 
in full regalia? If it is the old im- 
pulse to magical activities, why 

‘are the menibers of orders the last 
peopic to rely on the legitimately 
inherited magic which is popular 
superstition ? 

Woman would veem to have pre- 
sePved, more consistently than 
men, the old folk-habits, now im- 
possible of explanation. Carrying 
the newborn child up instead of 
down, not destroying clothing 
that has belonged to a near and 
dear person, folk-remedies for 
trifling ills—women are much 
harder to cure of these habits than 
men. But they have not preserved 
the psychology of the ‘‘long 
house” or the medicine lodge. 

Nor can it be mere gregarious- 
ness, though men are perhaps 
more truly gregarious than wo- 
men. Gregariousness, in men, is 
ministered to by the club or the 
corner grocery (the saloon having 
perished), rather than by the 
lodge. Gregariousness demands 
not stated meetings or formal pro- 
cedure but a place where, at any 
hour of any day, you can find a 
comfortable chair and a group of 
human beings. 

*,* 

There is something still left, it 
seems to me, for the folklorist to 
explain. him stop gathering 
charms from the Kentucky moun- 
taineers and the New Jersey 
“pinies,"’ and watch his hard- 
headed fellow-citizens the next 
time they parade in full regalia. 
What goes on in the tangle of the 
rmale mind no ratiocinating fe- 
male would presume to guess; and 
women pass this over like so many 
other manifestations of the mys- 
tery which is Man. But the an- 
thropologist—who is usually a 
man himself—has no right to give 
up the riddle. Here are fascinat- 
ing indications, clues of the showi- 
est, parti-colored hints that should 

take him far. Will he not explain? 


Ethel Barrymore's first short 
story, ‘“‘A Li'l Girl in Lotta Trou- 
ble,” is the opening feature of the 
November McCall's: Magazine. Other 


" ( Continued on Page 23) 
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Thomas L. 


Masson’s 


TOM MASSON’S ANNUAL 
fer 1923. The first annual 
collection of humor. All the 
wits. columnists, versifiers 
and parodists are represent- 
ed (32.00) 


Rudyard 

e ° 4 

Kipling’s 
KIPLING CALENDAR. Wis- 
dom from Rudyard Kipling’s 
works for every day in e 
year—with the spell of the 
unforgettable phrase. ($1.50) 


Kathleen 


9 

Norris's 
BUTTERFLY. The story of 
Doru-——fragile, eager, exquis- 
ite—and her finding of hap- 
piness in marriage... ($2.00) 


Grace S. 
Richmona’s 


RUFUS. A story overflow- 
ing with the 
the author of Red Pepper 
Burns. ($1.90) 











Christopher 
Morley’s 


INWARD HO! A stra 

-and brave little book Tr 
which readers of Where the 
— Begins, will be ate- 
ul. 


Emma 


’ 
Goldman’s 
MY DISILLUSIONMENT IN 
RUSSIA. A great radicai’s 
reactions to Rolshevism. 
($2.00) 


Thomas 
Nelson Page’s 


WASHINGTON & ITS RO- 
MANCE. A- political, social 
and = architectural history. 
Ilustrated in coior and black 
and white by The Reeses. 


Cok. fee 
Ashbee’s 


A PALESTINE NOTEBOOK 
1918-1923. The “fantastic 
story of the British adven- 
ture in Palestine” as told by 
one of the most amused and 
amusing observers—the offi- 
cial civic advisor of Jerusa- 
lem. ($3.50) 


Grant ; 


Overton’s 


AMERICAN NIGHTS EN- 
TERTAINMENT. The year 
book of books, authors and 
critics. Ask for it at book- 


Anthony 
9 
M. Rud’s 
The ND G - 
TION. “A first novel of the 
most a' 
gives friends of Foe grooves lit- 
novelist to talk a 
($2.00) 
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humor of. 


(31.75) 






































““Damaged Souls’ js biography] | ~"Damaged Souls’ is great. No] |“ ‘Damaged Soul’ is a stupen- 
which in a few beautifully man in America writes better dous ‘and arresting book. . . . 
placed strokes, puts souls before prose than Gamaliel Bradford.” Nothing short of a triumph.”"— 
you.”"—Brooklyn Eagle —Philadelphia Ledger New York Tribune 

“Bradford is f inarily’ 
a C Have you read, yet, Be gio, 
most notable bi- sé 99 ical portraits.” — 
=, «|| “DAMAGED SOULS cl poi 
—. a (fifth printing, illustrated, $3.50) in the N.Y. 

ic Monthly be Evening Post 
by Gamaliel Bradford, and 


“THE DANCE OF LIFE” 
(fifth printing, $4.00) by Have- 
lock Ellis, the two books that 
have this year captured the 





Lit’ u oe ot | | Minds and the imaginations of | | | ™ == ° 
the few great the American reading public? table five foot 
— of x cen- shelf all by it- 

| nin De Cours | | HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. | | 7,~ 



































““The Dance of Life’ is one 


—Ben Ray Redman 





the most beautiful and most 
thrilling books 1 have ever read.” 


of “*The Dance of Life’ will give 
every reader a new angle from 
which to view the problem of 


life."—Boston Transcript 











““The Dance of Life’ is the phi-’ 
losophy of the greatest thinker of 
our day.” 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger 



































An Easy 
Pe eles Works 


Here is an opportunity to get the works ‘of the world’s 
most famous standard authors on such easy terms that 


you can fill your whole library in a short time. 


Look 


through the list of distinguished authors in the coupon 


below. 


Don’t confuse the editions 
of Scribner’s Library of 
Modern Authors with any 
other volumes you have 
ever seen of these authors. 
Each set is complete and is 
definitive so far as the revi- 
sion of the author is able to 
make it. Each book repre- 
sents the highest art of the 
bookmaker, clear, readable 


All New Editions 


with watermark in each 
page. The cloth and half 
levant bindings will de- 
light the cultivated book- 
lover or collector. . 


Rare Opportunity 
for Booklovers 
Realizing that there are 
many booklovers who have 
long wanted to own a set of 
these authors’ works, and 
who did not care to pay a 


to Get Your 







large sum at one time, Messrs. 
Scribner’s Sons have made 
to put these works in your home on pi 


Van Dyke 


ments as low as fifty cents a week. 


Before you decide on what books you want, check. 
the set or sets you are interested in on the coupon, 
and a descriptive folder of each set will be sent to 
you, free and without any obligation on your part. 


Send No Money }*"3¢22 


| Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Please send to me, without 


Avenue at 48th Street, New York 
any cost or obligation on my part, a descriptive folder of the sets I have marked 


| and your special plan telling how I may secure the sets. 
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of Fiction 
( Continued from Page 1%) 


a remarkable first novel. Violet 
Quirk has the powers of observation 
and insight and she has the gift of 
_ words. It may not always be pos- 
sihle to take her lovers quite ax seri- 
ously as she would have ux but her 
writing if a delight. 
If Miss Quirk has chosen jn her 
first book to champion youth's 
dearest ideal it ix not because she 
believes the world to. be made of 
sugar and spice and all things nice. 
She ix by no means afraid of un- 
pleasant realities and she brings her 
heroine face to face with plenty of 
them, and with people who are not 
at all nice. 
Sheila is a thoroughly lovable hero- 
ine and she gains strength by an in- 
-telligent understanding of her world 
Rona even at the cost of disillusionment. 
— She is sensitive and fine and suffers 
‘3 thereby but is not spoiled by con- 
tact with others of coarser grain. 
We meet her first as a young gir! of 
fifteen and follow her inte her late 
twenties, seeing her not only grow 
older in years but develop and ma- 
ture in character ax well. Hardly 
less interesting is her sister who js 
as worldly and hard as Sheila is 
idealistic. Philip, for whom Sheila 
waits xo many years. ix irritating 
ax a hero and also the least suc- 
ceasful from the aspect of creative 
writing. He is never quite realized. 
The book is charming in mood, 
spirit and in style. The author has 
laid herself open to the suspicion 
that while she kept faith with her 
vhoxen god in bringing Vhilip back 
from France after he was reported 
dead, she has been less true to her 
artistic conscience. Presumably ar- 
tistic fidelity will come with later 
work and she will be just so much 
the more deserving of serious at- 
tention. 















THE AMATEUR INN 
THE AMATEUR INN, By Alert 


Payson Terhune. 2 »P. Ni 
ait George H. Doran Company. 


write a story that should frankly 
challenge credulity at almost 
every step he could hardly have suc- 
ceeded more audaciousl; than he 
doen in “The Amateur Inn.”’ But 
for novels of this kind and the read- 
ers who delight in them improbabil- 
ity is rarely a fault. The people who 
are looking for good plot construc- 
tion, plenty of incident, a tantalizing 
mystery, humorous persiflage to at- 
ford amusement here and there will 
find it all woven skillfully into an 
entertaining tale in “The Amateur 
Inn,”* and can be sure that they wil 
wish to be let alone until they have 
read it straight through to the end. 
The story is based on a clause in 
the will of a multimillionaire condi- 
tioning the gift of a fine estate in the 
Nerkshires to a grandnephew upon 
his written promise to give rooms 
and food, up to a certain propor. 
tion of the room space of the great 
mansion, to whomsoever asks and is 
able to pay for it. Thus the novel 
gets its title, and out of this neces- 
sity laid upon the shoulders of the 
young owner evolves the tale. It 
brings together. for a night an ill- 
assorted company, of whom all but 
two are personal friends of the host. 
Soon after dinner they begin to dis- 
cover that they have been robbed, 
and gradually it is disclosed that all 
their rooms, except that of Thaxton 
Vail, the owner and host, have. been 
entered and money and jewels stolen. 
During the night one of the guests 
is murdered while he sleeps. All the 
eircumstantial evidence points to 
Vail as both murderer and thief, but 
the reader cannot for a moment be- 
lieve that he is guilty. And of coyrse” 
the unraveling of the mystery is 
full of surprises and breath-taking 
developments. Some of them are 


ik Mr. Terhune had set out to 


taken by the evil one of a pair of 
twin brothers to gain possession of 
the other’s heritage and win the love 
of a maid who has never shown him 


vided by several of the characters, 
of whom the lead is taken by an 











‘always explain and 
ventures in defiance of the truth. 
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ONCE 
RED MOON 


By Joel Townsley Rogers 
Mystery at the start—murder 
afterwards—and they excite- 
ment and suspense to the 
very last page. ; 

At All Bookstores $2.00 
BRENTANO’S 
Publishers New York 
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and vements 
By Goius Glenn Atkins > a = —_ 
fc task has — been written before Time 
ceophy,” Spiritualism are seen th gh the Tell Me a Story of Jesus. 
lens of a m ingular a 
Christian Century. 4 —— $2.50 In 5 Volumes. Each $1.75 
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‘By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
Author of “Brass” 


$2.00, postage extra. Any bookstore. 


Then she lifted her 
head and looked into 
Jason’s eyes. 











E P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Ave. 








“Jason’”’, she cried, 





$13,500% 


PLUS ROYALTIES 


First Novel 


Prize Competition 


For American Authors 


Organised Jointly By 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
THE PICTORIAL .REVIEW 

FAMOUS PLAYERS- 
LASKY CORPORATION ~- 
Contest open to all Americans who 
have never had a novel published in 
beok form. Write for full informa- 

tion and details of this offer. 
CURTIS BROWN, Ltd. 
116 West 39th St., New York 























“you know that I 
never touched that 


Of all living men, who 
is likely to be remem- 


4 money!” - 
bered in a thousand —Bat Jason's wuspoken 
years? doubts came near ruin- 
ing both their lives. 
GAN DHI Make sure today of yorr 
copy 


His book—about 1,200/N¥ 
Pages, containing’ his 
philosophy and teach-|SY 
ings, his views on every 








1 The White Flag 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
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YOUNG INDIA| 


is now ready; $4.00 at bookstores 
or c. o. d. from the publisher 
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ESIGNED enti by 
D Frederick W. “Gade 
8 — ations, and 
under i 
at the Marchbanks Press, 
this book is an achievement 
of the printer’s craft. 8vo., 
ha board sides, 
rchment backs, 
jaramon on i 
water-mar'! paper. Lim- 
ited to 950 copies. $7.50 net. 


with s 


by Joseph Hergesheimer 
Author of JAVA HEAD 
RUCE. ROGERS, un- 
£7 doubtedly the greatest 
living master of the printing 
art, has designed we — in 
its entirety. 8 vo., sides 
{by Claud Lovat~ Fraser), 
cloth back. Limited to 950 
y numbered 
author. 


copies, each 
and signed by 
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Current 
Magazines 


( Continued from Page 21) 


short stories in this number are by 
Leroy Scott, Stephen Morehouse 
Avery and Vingie E. Roe. The serial 
tiction includes instalments of ‘*Silk,” 
by Samuel Merwin; ‘‘The Jolly 
Roger,”” by Robert W. Chambers, 
and ‘‘Tetherstones,’"" by Ethel M. 
Dell. Margaret Talmadge continues 
the story of her three famous daugh- 
ters, and Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
contributes more of his *‘Story of 
the Bible.’" Gene Stratton-Porter 
writes on ‘‘Having Fun With Your 
Money,” and there are two articles 
on Egyptian exploration, “The 
Jewels of the Pharaohs,”’ by Robert 
Forrest Wilson, and ‘“‘The Tomb of 
the Bird,” by Howard Carter. Arti- 
cles of practical and timely interest 
include ‘‘Turkey and Cranberries,” 
by Lillian M. Gunn, and ‘Turning 
an Old House Into a New Home,” 
by Harriet Sisson Gillespie. 





In the November number of Asla 
is an editorial article entitled “The 
Spirit of the ‘Samurai,’ " which de- 
scribes how Japan is bearing up un- 

.der the suffering wrought by the 
recent earthquake. It is this ‘‘Spirit 
of the Samurai,’’ according to the 
writer, 


that is now what is behind Japan's 
quiet acceptance of its suffering 
and its courage in facing without 
dismay the task of reconstruction. 
s . * > s * 7 s 


We picture that group of a 
thousand or more in the Honjo 
District of Tokio surrounded by 
fire after the earthquake. They 
had sought safety in a large open 
space. ‘The heat had become ter- 
rific and sparks set fire to the 
clothing of scores. Powerful air 
swirls induced by the great ‘heat 
caught up from the crowd a liv- 
ing, burning body and flung it 
about; then another and another. 
These living brands fell and set 
fire to others of the imprisoned 
crowd. 

When at last the flames sub- 
sided, a Japanese schoolmaster 
climbed to his feet and cried in a 
cracked voice: ‘‘All living shout 
threes banzais with me.” Two hun- 
dred voices raised the most pitiful 
cheer ever heard. And the news- 
paper dispatch added: “In suffer- 
ing like this there is no hysteria 
and there are no complaints." 

The ghastly terror of the inferno, 
but no hysteria and no complaints! 
When it seemed to those caught 
between _the flames and the crack- 
ing of the earth that the end of 
creation must have come; when 
those in Tokio and Yokohama who 
found themselves penned in be- 
tween great sheets of flames 
leaped into the little canals and 
rivers to escape, covering their 
heads with mud to save them from 
the heat and yet to breathe; when 
thus temporarily shielded, they 
were borne under water by others 
in desperation, driven by the 
flames to leap in on top of them 
from the banks, until the little 
streams in places were later 
found piled high with human 
bodies—yet comes the report, ‘‘no 
hysteria and no complaints."’ 

Nor did Japan forget its tradi- 
tional courtesy. The foreigner is 
the guest of the nation. His wel- 
fare as guest comes before all else. 
And besides the attention and care 
the Japanese Government gave 
the guests within its borders in 
precedence ahove its own people in 
the days of its extremity and ha- 
rassment, it did a seemingly little 
thing that above all else stands 
as a symbol of the heart of Japan. 
Count Yamamoto, Premier, saw to 
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PUTNAM 
po ane nes| 
More P. G.! 

Of Colonel Reping- 


ton’s activities during 
the war Philip Guedalla 
says, “Being a soldier 
of recognized ability, he 
was not employed in any 
military capacity.” And 
the Colonel's diary gives 
P. G. the impression of 
watching an earthquake : 

from a seat in a cabaret! Both obser™ 
vations occur in one paragraph of one 
— thirty essays in Guedalla’s new 


MASTERS AND MEN 


If you have read “The Second Empire” 
you know Guedalla’s style. But when 
you read “Masters and Men” you 
know Guedalla.- As the Philadelphia 
Ledger says, “Masters and men alike 
have their vulnerable heels, and it is 
these vulnerable heels that Guedalla 
rejoices in pricking with the sharp 
point of his fively pen.” $2.50 
* ¢ @ 














Posstbly we should say something 
funny tn describing 


AN OUTLINE OF HUMOR 
Compiled by Carolyn Wells 


But the danger in that would be that 
you might judge this volume by the 
jest. And that would be entirely con- 
tradictory to its scope and purpose. 
For “An Outline of Humor” is an out- 
line of all humor, of all the world, of all 
time. Which means exactly what it 
says, and makes it decidedly worth $5. 


* * * 


Hashimura Togo Returns 


Mark Twain called 

him “the dearest 
g and sweetest and 
PS frankest and wisest 
and funniest and 
delightfulest and 
lovablest creation.” 





more than to “‘ne- 
gotiate” you into 
reading 


More Letters of A 
Japanese Schoolboy 
By Wallace Irwin 


s 
Radio, jazz, golf and their appurten- 
ances interest Togo profoundly. So 
much so that he takes his pen in hand. 
The result is that “his letters are 
among the funniest in English litera- 
ture.” For that last quote we bow 
— to the Chicago Evening Post. 
alph Barton’s illustrations are de- 
lightful. $1.50 

se 8 


If Astronomy were shorn of 
its highly scientific aspects, 
the average man and woman 
would find it a most absorbing 
study. Truly its wonders are 
astound 


. In “WON- 
DERS OF TH STARS” 


able to any reader. It is a 
book you can delve into with 
the assurance of finding real 


entertainment. 
Illustrated. $1.50 
+ = * 


Finding Oneself 
in the Universe 
s the title of Jean Berry’s practical, 


commonsense exposition of the tech- 
nique of living and the attainment of 








it that the cables were cleared for 
m to f lands about 
the safety of foreigners in-Japan 
before any messages were sent to 
his own Diplomatic Corps or con- 
sular officers about the safety of 
their families. Ambassador Hani- 
hara at Washington was without 
news of his own family until after 
many Americans had been reas- 
sured about theirs. 


The November Red Book contains 
instalments of Rupert Hughes's 
novel, ‘‘The Golden Ladder,’’ and of 
Owen Johnson's “Blue Bilood."’ 
Where are short stories by Frances 
Noyes Hart, Gerald it, Mar- 

Culkin Banning, John Russell, 


. ‘The non-fiction 
features include ‘‘I Go Fishing,"’ by 
Angelo Patri; a poem by Edgar A. 
Guest on ““The Giti Problem,’’ and 
a Bruce Barton editorial entitled 
‘Nothing Can Happen.”’ 






mastery in life. $2.50 
o.-8 26 

Guedalla 

says mur- 

der is a 


Protean pas- 
time whose daz- 
zling diversity 
has formed the 
delight of suc- 
cessive genera- 
tions of readers 
of the Sunday 
papers. But when you cead of four 
murders in a row and a fifth in pros- 
pect, all the work of the same person, 
you can’t quite control that chilling 
of the spine and-erection of the hair. 
There are lots of murders in j 


J. S. Fletcher’s latest 


RIPPLING RUBY ‘ 


We commend the book to anybod 
with a clear conscience. $2.00 
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an we “snagger”| 
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BONI € LIVERIGHT 


Have You Ever Wished There Was An American Jungle Book to Give? 


Stories of the First 
American Anima 


is just that, a collection of tales of the American jungle 
Stour ee ee ee 
one of our extinct animals, so e prehistoric 

near to us-as yesterday. Through pray Servet se 

learn that the first camel roved on the American and how he came 
to emigrate to Asia; what became of the last elephant who lived on this 


continent; how there was an age of real which scientists call The 
A lee oe somes with 8 eee 
on the cover that make eyes sparkle, generously 
illustrations in color and white. 






by GEORGE 
LANGFORD 


that existed ages 


becomes as 
the young reader will 
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NEW YORK 
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tion and excavation. 


The author has 





This week’s list of MACMILLAN 
The Romance of Vanished Pomp 
THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT EAST 


The author recounts in a vivid, entertaining style the lives of kings, the loves and ambitions of queens, 
the rise of cities, the progress of religions and th 


TIME AND TIMEKEEPERS 


Covering a subject which has hitherto never been thoroughly explored, this book will be of great interest 
to lovers and collectors of clocks and watches. 
Mr. Milham’s clear and explanatory style. 


A New Aspect on an Important Topic 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES By Robert L. Schuyler 


A straightforward statement of the leading facts of American constitutional history from 1760 to 1800. 
has resented the matter in its historical setting as a human achievement, which has not 
grown less significant with the passing of years. 


A Valuable Compendium Edited by an Authority 
THE CULTIVATED EVERGREENS 


The book is written by experts in the various parts of the subject and compiled into one homogeneous 
treatment by the well-known L. H. Bailey. 
increased by the profusion of illustrations. 


A THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


The eminent psychologist, well-known on the two continents, has set forth, in lucid and logical para- 


graphs, fresh ideas on the theory of knowledge, grouping them under such chapter-headings as: Im- 
mediate Experience, Time and Space, Contemplation, and Life. $2.00 
For sale at all bookstores or from 
{ 
THE MACMILLANCOMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 








Publications 


By James Baikie 
¢ arts, as they have been made known through explora- 


Probable Price $5.00 
A Unique dhd Delightful History 
By Willis I. Milham 


Frequent illustrations enhance the effect oa 
$6: 


$1.50 


Edited by L. H. Bailey © 
The attractiveness and worth of this book are greatly 


: $7.50 
Startling and Advanced Ideas 


By Charles Augustus Strong 

















A new book 


of stories by 





SHERWOOD ANDERSON 








[HORSES 


AND 
MEN 
$2.00 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc. 
116 West 13th Street, New York City 


Best WesternStory of 1923 | 
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outright. fact, when the whole story of the Cole 
household is set forth in detail,.together with Jeremy’s 
adventures and the part played in them by this generally 
upright and faithful dog, it would be hard to say who 
holds most of our affection. As a picture of youth 
against a mellow background of family life this new 


JEREMY AND HAMLET 
| By Hugh Walpole 





Publishers GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY New York 








LOVE AND LIFE 


By LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


Miss ELLEN GLASGOW writes: “I have just read it through at 
one sitting. The characters are all living and true, but I think the rare 
spiritual quality in the book was what I felt most of all.” 


It is the story.of a woman to whom love was the very substance of 


$2.00; postage extra, at any bookstore or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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COLONIAL LIGHTING - 
. rthur 
coLpnysl ggg! & a ine op. 
Boston: B. J. Brimmer Company. 

$7.50. 

BOOK that will have an in- 
stant and strong appeal to 
those who have been bitten by 
the collecting mania of whatever 
variety, since its victims always love 
one another’s hobbies, Mr. Hay- 
ward’s handsome volume has much 
in it'that will also interest the casual 
reader. The au- 


used by the American colonists, but 
he has collected along with the ma- 
terial implements, a great fund of 
picturesque and interesting informa- 
tion with which to enscene his ac- 
count of the treasures he and others 
have gathered together. The story 
he tells of methods of lighting in 
the Colonies through two hundred 
years, from the time of the coming 
of the Mayflower to the beginning 
: of the use of kerosene and gas, is 
a fairty comprehensive and includes 
i] scores of varieties of candlesticks, 
4 lamps, lanterns, and even a flint and 
=| tinder box. And he has arranged 
it in such order as to make it show 
the connected record of the develop- 
ing progress of artificial lighting and 
| also to make it illuminate that other 
| progress with which this one kept 
{ pace, the developing social and intel- 
lectual life of those two centuries. 
After a preparatory chapter on the 
lamps of ancient times, Mr. Hay- 
ward begins with the first lamp of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, the open iron 
cup of the familiar ‘‘Betty’’ type, 
and then tells of the developments 
in tin, pewter, brass and iron lamps, 
of the lanterns, the candles and can- 
die holders, the early glass lamps, 
and then of the ornamental candle 
holders and candle shades, and the 
astral and lustre lamps of. late 
and early Republic days. 
Account of the articles is inter- 
spersed with a constant flow of 
. anecdote, bits of information, his- 
torical references, personal inci- 
dents, comments, references to cus- 
toms and habits that add color and 
substance to the narrative. Mr. 
Hayward calls attention interesting- 
ly. for instance, to the slow progress 
which artificia! lighting made until 
very recent years and to the light- 
ning-like rapidity of its development 
when once the change did come. So 
sudden and so rapid was it that, as 
he says, 
from the absuftdly inadequate 
; and crude methods of our Pil- 
{ grim forefathers to the glitter- 
| ing, gorgeous ‘‘White Way” of 
a twentieth century metropolis 
. seems like a journey of innumera- 
ble ages, while it is really only 
a span of some six or eight 
gencrations. 


The volume ts profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated, having more than 
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all are described in the text. 
selections for illustration were made 
from the treasures of a dozen 01 
More collectors, among them bé€ing 
Henry Ford, whose collection is well 
represented. There are also several 
43 text iNlustrations from drawings by 
the author, among these being one 
of a little tin whale-oil lamp used by 
Lincoln during his early years.in his 
law office. A word of admiration 
is the due of the making of the 
book, which is beautifully printed on 
mellow-tinted paper and bound in 
craftemanlike manner. 

















THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH. By 
Alfred EB. 8t . 180 pp... Bos- 
ton: W. A. Wilde Compony. 


. ; younger and the elder gen- 
eration and which is to blame 






—this is the theme of Dr. Stearns’s 

book. It is the same subject which 

has been so much and so hotly dis- 

cussed during the last three years. 

3 But, for all the ink, thought and 
conviction (and sometimes temper) 

that have been poured upon it, little 

he change seems to have been made, 

: Dr. Stearns brings to its considera- 
tion a far better right to be heard 

than have most of those who have 
— written about it. 
very great deal more about the 
youth of today and the youth of 
yemerday, and also about their par- 
ents, than niost people do. For more 
than twenty sears he has been Pria- 



















Brief Reviews 


.}and alarming in the social condi-/# 


THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH}: 


His indictment is far more of the|# 
parents of today than of the young | # 
People for whatever is deplorable |% 


tions of the time. Moreover, he} #% 
himself believes those conditions and | 3 
tendencies to be very alarming, to/| # 
indicate deterioration of character, | % 
both individual and national, and a | % 
distinct facing downward instead of | # 
upward. The reason, he believes, is | % 
not far to seek: it lies in the decay | # 
of those fundamental spiritual qual- | % 
ities of love, honor, reverence, ser- | 3 
vice, sacrifice. And for that the/|*# 
chief blame lies at the door of the | & 
parents and the materialistic ideals | % 
they have accepted, lived by, fos-|# 
tered and made a part of our civil- | 3 
ization. ree 
Dr. Stearns finds in youth, strong- 

ly marked, that dual nature, that | 
readiness to listen and respond to | 
the appeal to both the higher and|% . 
the lower self that is the common /# 

heritage of humanity, and he finds | # 

that now far more than in former |% 

years the home and the social envi- | % 

ronment fail to foster the higher ap- | § 
peal and do not fend off the baser. | 3 
Parents do not recognize the neces- | # 
sity of discipline; self-centredness | 3 
and the seeking after material pleas- } # 
ures characterize the home; children | § 
























THE HIGH 
PLACE 
By James Branch Cabell # 

i hen ee 
























THE PUPPET 
MASTER 
By Rebert Nathan 







now when all this has begun to bear e 









It is not fair, says 5 
Dr. Stearns, and sums up his con- |% 
clusions in this wise: 


" answer are we 
to give to that challenge? Our 
first duty clearly is to readjust 
our own re-establish, if 
they are no longer there, in our 
own lives the old and tested stand- 
ards of human conduct, accept 
again, and gladly, for the welfare 
of ourselves and » the dic- 
tates of moral and civil law, find 
our true and finest self-realita- 
tion in the service of society, and 
acknowledge our need of and de- 
pendence upon Almighty God. 
Once we have revamped our indi- 
vidual lives, the distressing con- 
ditions in the social world will dis- 
appear. 
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The professional critics who saw it in proof— 
reacted with the joy of discovery— 


* ‘The publisher and his readers found it to be 
the manuscript they had long sought, 


BUT— : 
We Want the Judgment of the Public 


Should we print a second_edition adequate 
to a nation-wide demand, or is this novel 
destined to remain among the good books 
which sell only 10,000 or 20,000? 


One Hundred (100) FREE COPIES 


In order to sound the public mind we 
are going to distribute 100 free copies of 


“ARLIE GELSTON”’ 


25 copies to mage a residing 
outside those States 


We ask only that you promise to send 
us your honest criticism, favorable or 
otherwise, in 100 words or more, within 
ten days of receiving your copy. We are 
to have the right to print your criticism 
in whole or in part. The names of the 
recipients will be printed in this paper 


“Arlie Gelston” is a novel-of America for Americans. 
As SHERWOOD ANDERSON says of it, “Here is 
Iowa really writing of Iowa. 
In Arlie Gelston Mr. Sergel has created a woman who 


That’s what we want.” 


ARLIE GELSTON 


First edition 
now on sale 


at all good bookstores 
$2.00. 


BS. W. HUEBSCH, inc. 
116 West 13th Street 
New York 
ge Pe ee ae ee 
a B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 

a 116 West 13th Street, 
a New York. 
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and to Tisdah, 
F sateiibald Tisdall 
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Queries and Answers 


Communications for these columns 
should be addressed to the Editor 
of Queries and Answers, New York 
‘Tres. They should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and 
must contain the name and address 
of the writer as an evidence of good 
faith. 


QUERIES 
An Anecdote 


K.—Can you tell me the author 

of a little story or anecdote 

. about a man who sent his chil- 

@ dren to different parts of the 

country to be —— and 

was far from what he ex- 

AS aed it caused great diasension 

when they all returned home, each de- 
spising the other? 


The Heavens Were Falling 


F. ws —Can you tell me the rest of 
this m by Housman, or tell me in 
which Rot his books I can find it: 
These in the days when the heavens 

were falling, 

In the hour when the earth's *tounda- 

tions 
Followed their mercenary calling, 
And took their wages, and now are 


The Neuralgic Attack 


C. A. R.—Will some ene tell me who 
is the author and where | may find 
the story, “‘The~Neuralgic Attack,’ 
which appeared some time in the late 
‘€0s in Ballou’s Maguaine? 


The Happy Husband 


J. W. A.—Can any one tell me‘the 
author of the following pier 
Who is the happy husbanc 
He who, scanning his OR life, 
Thinks heaven with a conscience free, 
"Twas faithful to his future wife. 


The Little Duck Baby 


AB. B. W.—Can any of your readers 
pply me with the poem about 
little duck baby who cried when the 
lights of the Chicago World’s Fair 

went out? 


Life and Death : 


M. T.—1I should like to know the au- 
thar of the following lines: 
Alike are life and death 
hen life in death survives, 
And the uninterrupting breath 
Inspires a thousand lives. 


The Moon Afloat 

J. K. 8.—Can you tell me who wrote 
the poem starting: 
"The moon was afloat like a golden boat 
O’er the sea-blue shore of the sky. 

The Lean Wolf 

H. H.—I would like to know the au- 
thor and where I may find the poem 
wet “The Slaying of the Lean 
Wolf.” 


Weak, Wingless Wind 
EK. H.—I should like to know the 
source and author of these lines: 
© wind, weak, wingless wind 
walk’st the sea, 
O wind, wing-broken, 
than we 


w 
Who are not yet spirit-broken, &c. 


The Tombigbee River 
W. W. P.—Will some one Ag give 
- me the words of an old so that was 
proves during the Civil War the first 
ines of which ran: 


On the Tombigbee River so bright I 


was born, 
Where the huts they were made of the 
tall yellow corn, &c. 


that 


wearier wind 


“Values” 

R. D. W.—Will some one kindly tell 
me where I can find the poem entitled 
“Values”’ which appeared some months 
ago in one of the current magazines? 
1 do not remember the author's name. 


“O’Neill’s Defiance ” 
McG.—Can any reader give the 
-. a poem entitled ‘0’ Neill’s 
* the first lines of which are: 
Go tell your surly Saxon Qyeen 
1 value not her might, 
my, arm is strong, my sword is keen 
‘o strike for Ireland's right. 


Dead Roses 
T. A. eg you intone me where 
I can, find ntitied ‘‘Dead 
* the ann ing lines of which are: 
You drank of Bohemia’s wine cup and 
dreamed 
That the whole world orld lay at your feet. 


Fortune’s. Bubbles 

O.—Can you tell me where to 
tind the following quotation? I believe 
the lines occur in one of Whittier’s 
poems : 


‘Give fools their gold and knaves their 
w 


power, 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 


ANSWERS 


An Explanation * 
EBGARDING “N. C.’s" query 
which appeared in these col- 
umns on Sept. 2, and to which 
answers were received ascrib- 

ing the poem both to Milton 


ita hls cae een 





the famous line of Milton’s sonnet, 
‘They also serve who only stand and 
a lil Milton’s sonnet runs as fol- 
ows: 


ON HIS BLU NDNESS. 


When I consider how my light is apebt 
oa half my days in this dark worl 


nd wide, 
And hehe one talent, which is death to’ 


Lodged with me useless, though my 
soul more bent 
To ed therewith my Maker, 
pre: 
y true account, 
chide 
“Doth God exact day- -labor, light de- 
n 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That arene, soon replies: ‘‘God doth 


0 
—_—- man's work or his own gifts: 
Bear Hits mild zane they serve Him 
tate 


; His s 
Is Kingiy ; 


and 


lest He returning 


thousands at His bidding 
And A mg o'er land and ocean without 


They Eo serve who only stand and 


Dr. Tisdall’s poem reads as follows: 


THEY ALSO nn wh B ves STAND 


By the Rev. Archibald Tisdall, S. J. 
The fields are whitening ‘neath the 
ripening grain; 
I ee to toil among the reapers 


What full -ripe sheaves I'll gather ere 
the rain 

To prove ~ gratitude for God’s 
dear care 


Thus saying, resolute and proud 1 
stood 


— — ever-hurrying. busy 


waiting my see in somewhat anxious 


The Lora and Master as He came 


He came, and, pressing through the 
Pe | 
8 side Him at the open gate; 
**Master, what shall I do? My oma is 
strong.”’ 
He Pi ps and potty said: 


“Here 
tand and wa 


The hot blood to my brow and temples 

I ees fiercely with my helpless 
‘ate 

“Ah, Bog =f have you naught for me 


“Yes."" He replied at once; 
stand and wait. 
He passed along, and through the 
heavy hours 
I —. ~— restless hands and ach- 
1 would not ce pluck the fragrant 
lowers 
Beneath 
apart 


“there 


my feet, as, thus 1 stood 


Again He passed, and in my grief 1 
vd Me 3g die than only stand and 
One baw of sad rebuke—no word he 


But lett me weeping by the open 
ga 


The Serr weary hours come and 


I wateh the reapers cut the ripened 
grain; 
I ove,, thelr heavy sheaves and sigh: 
That. r cun only wrestle with my 
Pain!” 
The night draws near; J see him once 
again, 
“Oh, Master, see, 
and late, 
I have no sheaves !"’ 
soothes my pain 


“They serve me best who patient 
atand and wait. 


So, matiently, I strive to stand and 
w 


‘tis growing dark 


His sweet voice 


Through all the glories of the coming 


years— 
Wait till His os shall 
through the gate 
And change to leer smiles my fall- 
ing tears. 
Mrs. E. J. Buchanan, who has kind- 
supplied Dr. Tisdall’s poem, writes 
at it was clipped from The Denver 
Catholic Register some years ago. Dr. 
Tisdall died in. Denver in 1806. 


If Dreams Were Sold 


T. WOODHOUSE, 
The lines 


If dreams were sold in the market 


lead me 


Summit, N. J.— 


place, 
What klud of a dream would you buy? 


for which “ 


H. S. D.”" asks in your 
issue of Oct. 21, 


are from the poem. 
‘*Dream- Pediary,”” by Thomas Loy ell 
Beddoes. It is contained in the “Ox- 
ford Book y? English _. (Oxford 
University Press) and in “Book 

British- American Verse (Doub! eday, 
Page & Co.) The poem is too long to 
publish. 


“Mr. Riley” 


FRANK VERNON, Central Slip, 
-. : “eee oon 8 asked for by “A. 8. 
° our 


eral coi 
is in_.William Delaney’s Song 
(No. 72). Price 1% cents. 


Lord of the Strong 


ELEANOR JONES, Carbondale, Pa. 
—The Indian “Prayer to the 
Mountain Spirit." for which Py w. 
A.” asks in your issue of 
be Sepa in ae Toda on the mE 

ndian co! 
3 wt < —— m- 

Katherine E. ‘Seaceem. Brooklyn, N. 

Y., writes that the poem is in 


Edward Yceman’ book 
>Bhacttled Youth” (Atlantic Monthiy 


pre- 
sented in English, one 
of France’s greatest 
writers and critics as- 
tonished the scientific 
alee 
e originality 
his study of the love 
lifeofallcreation,from 
the lowest orders to 
man, and the psycho- 
logical factors that en- 
ter into it. $5.00 
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A Man-ADog-AGirl 


BIG HEART 
By JOHN G. BRANDON 
“A grand, exciting yarr, full of 
thrilling moments—worth a sec- 
ond reading.”—Chicago Daily 

News. 


. At All Bookstores, $2.00 


BRENTANO’S 
Publishers New York 





REINSTIAEN Gea ERNE TAH 





See ie anid see 
SeeParis and Laugh! 








genuinely entertaining.”— 
New York Herald. 
At All Bookstores, $2.00 











E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av., N. ¥. 














Other Book havertinenaiite in 
Magazine Section. 








Just Published 


The Complete Poems of 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


Among them are more than 200 ms never 
before published except in a limited edition, 
poems which, through the vicissitudes of his 


~ wandering life, he carefully treasured, yet 
4.00 


never gave to the world. With photogravuré portrait. 


The Short Stories of Robert Louis Stevenson 


The first complete one-volume collection. Each story is pre- 
ceded by an editorial note setting forth the circumstances under 
which the story was written and any comments by the author on its 
character and purpose. $2.50 





~ 





History of Assyria 
By A. T. Olmstead 


Professor of History, Curator of Oriental Museum, at the. 
University of Illinois. 


With colored frontispiece, full-page illustrations and many text 
illustrations and maps. $7.50. 











American Artists 


Critical essays on many.of the most significant figures in American 
ainting, such as Winslow Homer, Elihu Vedder, William M. Chase, 
dwin A. Abbey, Childe Hassam, etc. A notable contribution to the 

history of American art. $3 


By Royal Cortissoz 


These books are on sale at all bookstores. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















The Verdict!!! 





Isles of Illusion 


Anonymous 


Edited by BOHUN LYNCH 


We are vehemently approving. . . . The style of the 
letters is art of the highest order. . . . john A. 
Weaver, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


The book contains a great portrait:—Alice Beal Par- 
sons, The Nation. 


The most interesting of all the recent South Sea 
books—the most interesting because the most real.— 
Raymond Holden, The Literary Review. 


Here, at last, is a book that tells the whole truth 
about the South Seas.—New York Times. 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
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a slick stair Gecko dis wens 
of Jefferson, a book that — ae 
indifferent and the doubting to « real appre- 


THe THOMAS. 
FFERSON BIBLE 


Edited by C. E. Jackson — 
the text in two ver- 


given not 
donsektbaudehed Bible, 
wes been and unob-. 


6! WEST 
Ww YORK 


BONI € LIVERIGHT 











Latest Books 


. Continued from Page 27) 

VE DAYS By Henrie Waste. 12mo. 
SE York: Aifred Knopf. $3. 

A study of woman's sentimental life. 

KE OTHER STORY. By Henry Kitchell 
"ileeaser. Indianapolis : Bobhs-Merrill 
Company. g. 

Short stories. 

Politics 

NG tNDIA. By Mahatme Gandhi. 
no. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $4. 
History of the events from 1919 to 
922. 


you 
1 


AS THEY ARE. Translated from the 
French by Winifred Katzin. 12mo. New 
York: Alfred Knopf. $2.50. 
Clemenceau, Caillaux, Millerand, 

Viviani and others. 

THE GERMAN REVOLUTION AND 
AFTER. By Heinrich Strobel. 12mo. 


New York: Thomas Seitzer. $4 
Its disasters and its hopes. 





Sociology and Economics 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER. By 

De Witt S. Morgan. Ife. New Yorx: 
Charice Scribner's Sone. 

Significant facts of the social, eco- 
nomic and political organizaiion of 
contemporary svciety. 

INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By Harry B. 
mith. t2me. New York: The Macmilian 

Company 

The history of mankind through the 
history of work. 


THE CASE FOR PROHIBITION. By Clar- 
ence True Wilson lzyme. New York" 
Funk & Wasnalls Company. $1.75. 


Its past. present accomplishments 
and future in America. 

EDUCATION FORK CITIZENSHIP IN: A 
DEMOCRACY. Ry Frederick P. Woellner. 
i2meo New York Charlies Scribner*s 
Sona 
A texthook for teachers in the ele- 

mentary schools. 

VOR LATION. By Harold Wright 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
A new volume in the Cambridge Eco- 

nomic Handbooks 


i2mo. 


THE YOUTH OF TODAY UN THE LIFE 
OF TOMORROW. By Howard Palmer 
Young. t2mo. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.56. 


Relation of the up-growing genera- 
tion te the Church ander the home, 
school, college and community aspects. 


New Editions 
SONGS OF CHILDHOOD By Walter de 
la Mare. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2. 
With cight colored illustrations. 


THE COLLECTED NOVELS ANL .3TO- 
RIES OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
12mo. Translate? and edited wy Ernest 
Boyd. New York:. Alfred Knopf. THE 
SISTERS RONDOLI AND OTHER 8TO- 
RIES; BEL AMI; MISS HARRIETT AND 
OTHER STORIES. 

Three new volumes in a new transla- 
tion. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKIAN. Illustrated by Kleber Hall. 
vo. Boston : Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. 
With four full-page colored illustra- 
tions. 


THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. Rv Rev. G. C. H. Hass- 
karl. it2mo. New York: Published by 
the author. 

A present-day study for sertous- 
minded inquirers concerning the com- 
munion of the light and the light-bear- 
ers, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF W. H. 
HUDSON. sSvo. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. Twenty-four volumes. Six 
volumes: THE LAND'S END, AF 
IN ENGLAND HAMPSHIRE DAYS: 
GREEN MAN NS; A LITTLE BOY 
TAST ND VARIOUS POEMS FAR 


in a limited edition. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 


New v 
PAPERS ON 





Ry 


Ernest Jon*s. New York: William Wood 
& Co. $s. 7 


A new edition, revised in accordance 
with the new knowledge of the subject. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. By Washington Ir- 
ving. Philadelphia: J. B. ~ Lippincott 
Company. 75 cents. 

With illustrations in color. 

SMALL BOAT SAILING. By E. F. Knight. 
New York: KE. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
An explanation of the management 

of small yachts, half-decked and open 

sailing boats of various rigs; sailing 

on sea and on river, cruising, &c. 


THE MEMOIRS OF LI HUNG CHANG. 
By W. F. Mannix. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

With an introduction by Ralph D. 
Traine. 
LSON NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 
k: Thomas Nelson 
2 INE; 
EMS; TENNYSON’S POBPMS; 
GRAVE'S GOLDEN TREASURY. Boxed. 
$2 each. 

Five new titles in the series. 
THE SHORT STORIES 


LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Charles Scribne 


* All of Stevenson's short stories col- 


Svo. New York 
$2.50. 


lected in a single volume. jold—where the con- $1.90 
THE MEANING OF MASONRY. By w. L. |g’etions slip away The Macaulay Co. New York 
Womsherst. New York: E. P. Dutton |s— 
Position and bilities of Mason- 
, the symbolism of Masonry. the 4 
flosophy of Masonry, the 
Arch, and the relation of Masonry to 


the ancient mysteries. 
MEXICO AND HER PEOPLE TODAY. By 
gg ©. Winter. Boston: L. C. Page 
toms, history and advancement 
of the Mexican people. 
MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Edited vy 
Frank R. Fraprie. 12mo. Boston: Amer- 
ican Publishing 


“No. 2 of the “‘Practical Photography 
Series.” 


OF ROBERT 
ork: 


Bhat i oD ln Bh 


I have been given this space to speak of 
F rank Swinnerton and his new novel, 
“Young Felix.” 1 don’t know of any more 
interesting book problem than this: what 
precisely should I say to convince you and 
the greatest number of others who read 
these lines that “Young Felix” is a book you 
must and will read? Suppose you felt convinced as I 
do that no novel this season has in it quite so warm 
a humanity, or such a portraiture of simple, genuine 
people, or so quick an emotion for the touching,’ inti 
mate happinesses of family life. Suppose, moreover, 
you were convinced that the picture he draws of the 
Hunter family, with its play of humor, its pathetic, yet 
somehow triumphant, record of calamities, its study of 
a mother and son tenderly and courageously set down— 
was so close to the experience of most men and women 
in its salient points that it 
common memory of home. Suppose all this—then you 
would want to tell all who could be made to listen, you 
would be eager to share the delight of this unaffected story 
of the youth, Felix, whose motto was “something in a dead 
language signifying ‘happy in disaster.’ ”” And you would want 
to go on to point out how the beauty of this book— its human 
sympathy—is akin to that of NOCTURNE. And how—. 
But at this point you would be tapped on the shoulder and 
told that you had written too much. That this was not good 
advertising copy anyway, such being short, pithy and full of 
punch. And so you would stop, as I do. And you would 
wonder (as I do) how many who read these lines would 
believe what you had to say about this book, so worthy of 
the affection of all readers. And if they believed, and were 
stirred, whether some might not sign their names to a post- 


card and, writing in, say “What 

you wrote about YOUNG 

FELIX interests me. I mean 

to read the book.” That would an 
advertisement. 

YOUNG FELIX. By Frank Swinnerton $2.00 net 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 
244 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


be a fine consequence of any 
***A Biographical Booklet on Frank Swinnerton will be mailed free on request. 





The ABC of Atoms 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F. R. S. 








of 

objects are ied and measured, how totally new laws of dynamics 
have been. discovered—-in short, manages to give a thoroughly practical 
working idea of many complicated facts in plain, simple and intensely 
interesting language. 


$2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 






















most - 
able tale—vivid, dramatic, un- 
forgettable—and written in the 
terse, colorful style that has 
thrilled a million “Tarzan” 
readers. 
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A Thought for Children’s Book Buyers 
HIS is “Children’s Book Week.” In making your selection 
of books for young people, you can choose confidentl 

from the lists of the house which publishes LITTLE 

WOMEN and the other favorite stories by Louisa M. Alcott; the 

books of Susan Coolidge and Mary P. Wells Smith: Owen John- 

son’s famous Lawrenceville stories and Thornton W. Burgess’ 

“Bedtimg Story Books.” : 


THE BURGESS FLOWER BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


This is.a companion volume to “The Burgess Bird Book for Children” and 
“The Burgess Animal Book for Children.” The New York Times says: “Mr. 
Burgess writes the story of Peter Rabbit’s adventures entertainingly, and 
hia escriptions of plants and flowers are admirably done.. They are scien- 
tifically accurate, with much information mingled in about history and 
properti¢s and at the same time they are simple and graphic.” 

$3.00 


Illustrated in full color and in black-and-white. 
CASTLE BLAIR By FLORA L. SHAW 


This is a new illustrated edition of that delightful book for children of 
which John Ruskin said, years ago: “The book is good, and lovely, and true, 
having the best description of a noble child (Winnie) that 1 ever read, and 
nearly the best description of the next best thing,—a noble dog.” ‘ 
(For boys and girls 10 and upwards.) Illustrated. Second Printing. $2.00 


DESERT AND WILDERNESS New Illustrated Edition. 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ , 


The adventures, in wild and savage Africa, of a resourceful Polish boy of 
fourteen and a delicate English girl of eight, who are kidnapped by treach- 
erous natives during the days of the Mahdist uprising. The Boston Herald 
says: “Any child who once opens it will want to own it, for it will reveal 
vistas of adventure and present high ideals of courage and achievement.” 
(For boys and girls 12 and upwards.) Illustrated. Second Printing. .$2.50 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE OF MRS. SANTA CLAUS 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 


A delightful story that tells what happened when 
fell and broke his leg at Christmas time and how Mrs. 
his place and distributed the toys to the children. 

(For boys and girls 6 to 12.) [lustrated in color. Second Printing. $1.75 


THE GARDEN OF HAPPINESS By ZOE MEYER 


Little people will enjoy reading these delightful out-of-doors stories, about 
the happenings inthe Garden, and they’can do it without help if they have 
had a year in school. (For boys and girls 6 to 10.) Illustrated. $1.00 


IN THE LAND OF DIGGELDY DAN 
By EDWIN P. NORWOOD 


These further adventures of Diggeldy Dan--the merriest clown in all the 
world—are told in the same delightful manner as in the author’s previous 
and widely-popular book, “The Adventures of Diggeldy Dan.” 

(For boys and girls 7 to 12.) Illustrated in color. $1.75 


BUSTER BEAR’S TWINS By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Readers of “The Bedtime Story-Books” and “‘Mother West Wind Series” 
will enjoy the antics of these two little cubs. This is the fourth volume in 
the “Green Forest Series.” an 

(Kor boys and girls 4 to 12.) Illustrated in color. $1.50 BS 


LITTLE SEA-FOLK By ILSIEN NATHALIE GAYLORD 


A treasury of fascinating stories about some of the wonderful folk who live 
in the great seas. They have the queerest habits and do the rier 
things imaginable. (For boys and girls 8 to 13.) Illustrated. $1.50 


MARDEE GRAY’S CHOICE By DOROTHY JARNAGIN 


Mardee, her family and her schoolfellows are an interesting group of people 
to add to “favorites in fiction,” and Mardee herself will prove a source of 
delight to all her readers. (For girls 10 to 15.) Illustrated. $1.75 


CAROLINE’S CAREER By LELA HORN RICHARDS 


How the heroine of “Then Came Caroline” and ‘Caroline at College”’ . 
finds her ultimate career and settles down to her kfe work. er 
(For girls 12 and upwards.) Illustrated. $1.75 


PEMROSE LORRY, RADIO AMATEUR 
By ISABEL HORNIBROOK 


This second volume about Pemrose Lorry, who became known to girl- 

readers in “‘Pemrose Lorry, Camp-Fire Girl,” is a story replete with sus- 

pense and the healthy atmosphere of woods and mountains. Bit 
v (For girls 12 and upwards.) Illustrated. $1.75 


JUMPING INTO THE JUNGLE 
By GRACE BLISS STEWART <2 
The interesting adventures of Cheerups and his four companions, the | 


Quixies, in the jungle and how they made friends with dozens of queer © = 
jungle Illustrated. 41.50 + 


WHEN THE CAMP FIRE BURNS. . 
By JOHN HUBERT CORNYN | 


A splendid collection of Indian tales. Each one is woven around some iq 
eIndian belief or legend or trait. 


(For boys and girls 7 to 10.) Illustrated. $1.50 _ 
PICTURE WORLDS By RICHARD A. CLARKE 
An interesting story, by the author of “‘’Pon-a-Time Tales,” 


boy’s adventures with all 
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of a small | 
the dear people of Mother Goose Land. es 
(For boys and girls 6 to 10.) Illustrated. $1.50 — 


WALTER AND THE WIRELESS 
By SARA WARE BASSETT 


The wonders of wireless take on the most fascinating qualities in this 
story. How a valuable dog is recovered with its aid will interest all 
14 and upwards. Illustrated. $1.75 
: Send for Our Free Illustrated Ca ue of 
“Books for Boys and Girls of All “al 
~-These Books Are For Sale At All llere 


Publishers. 
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cholce, scarce and unique books. 
rry F. = York's Finest Book 
Shop, 187 ay. 





DAVIS BARGAINS — APPLETON’S CY- 
eh American Biography, 6 








“@QNE THOUSAND AND ONE PLACES 
to Sell Manuscripts,” $2.50; Writer's 
Book, $2.50; Modern Photo-Play Writing, 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 





Fitth Avenue. lew York. Telephone 
Longacre 10435. 
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SEXOLOGICAL, PSYCHOANALYTIC AND 
similar literature; large, revised inter- 

national catalogue sent in sealed envelope 

on receipt of 10 cents. The Book League, 

47 West 424 St.. New York. 
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ready. Aldine Book 
436 4th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cata- 
Company, 








QCCULT—NEW BOOK OF INTEREST TO 
readers ith “H. 


CATALOGUE OF. MODERN FIRST EDi- 
& Orioli, 24 Street, London, 











AMERICAN LOCAL HISTORY AND GEN- 
. ealogy. and lists upon re- 
. 312 Wee 


CATALOGUE OF RARE 





ETC., 
sent free upon Rare Book Co.. 
90 Nassau St. New York. : 


RARE BOOKS AND SOLD. 
Miller & Beyer, Inc., 50 West 49th St., 











and Dictionaries. 
Virginia. 


Benj. F. Gravely, 
Martinsville, . 
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immediate attention. Send your name for 
regular ts Li- 
brary Service, Dept. 100, 500 Sth Ave., 
New York. Telephone Longacre 10435. 
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New York. 











GERMAN 


lected stock 


wholesale, retail, cata- 
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General 3tems 
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no Herzberger) Singe!l 364, A 
Holland; large stock of old and rare 
books; catalogues sent free on applica- 





FPRENCH BOOKS, OLD 
large, sell selected stock. 
561 Madison Av., at 56th. 


AND NEW, 
Derbon-Aine, 





‘TIMES MID-WEEK PICTORIAL MAGA- 
zine, complete, 1914-23, perfect condi- 





Srientific Bavks 


6 . Make offer. 
Room 413, 116 Nassau 8t. 


OUT-OF-TOWN NEWSPAPERS—STREET 
News Stand, north end of The Times 








E. STECHERT & CO., 
23th Street, New 
half million boo! 

second- 


and hand. 
subjects interested in. 
chased. 
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151 WEST 


Building, and 434 St., 500 

papers on display. Open all : 

ASTROLOGICAL AND RARE OCCULT 
Sooke oct, stan Roane . Dr. 











CLAIRvoY. ANCE, 





FRIEDMANS' SPECIAL OFFER—WIL- 
son's American People, 5 vols., 
1 ‘ vols., 4 
Civil War, 
‘s History of Eng- 
.00; Napier’s Peninsula 
morocco, $5.00. 
, 70 West 
St... N. ¥ 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES SOLD 
e, 1-3 usual b 








FoR OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND SPE- 
cial fag aay write phone call 





it + easy terms; money back 
guarantee. All schools a subjects. 
Write for Special free catalog. Courses 
bought for cash. Economy Educator 
Service, W 202 West 49th St., New York. 


BOOK MART—WE SHALL BE 
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> 61 4th Ave., 
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Stuyvesant 2448. 
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Dacrow Co., 51 East 12d 
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New York. 


(CHEMICAL, MEDIVAL AND TECHNI- 
French 
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BOOKS ON OCCULTISM AND KINDRED 
subjects. List. free. The Grail Book 
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BOOKS BOUGHT IN ANY .QUANTITY; 
get our estimate before . We are 
coltec- 
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and xi Henry P. 
McGown, 1,487 Broadway. 








BOOKS — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
supplied, no matter on what subject. 

Please state wants. Baker's Great Book- 

shop, 14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham, 
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FIRST STEPS IN EGYPTIAN. 8y Sir 
E. A. Wallis Budge. i2me. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 


A manual of the Egyptian language. 
THE CONQUEST OF N¥RVES. B vw. 
lac. 


Courtney. 12mo. New York: T 
millan Company 


A manual of self-help. 


GEM-STONES. By G. F. es Smith. 
12mo. New York: Brentano’ 


vers species of the porate king- 





PINAFORE PALACE SERIES. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith, drawings by Ruth Hambidge. 
12mo. nyt York: Doubled: 


Co. Five volumes. NURS 

SENSE; BABY" 8 & FRIENDS AND NURS- 
ERY HEROES AND HEROINES; PAL- 
ACE BEDTIME; BABY'S PLAY Rene. 
JOURNEYS; PALACE PLAYTIM 


THE WORKS OF ne ge ed cane Svo, 
New York: Gabriel —, ree vol- 


umes. 4 
SPAIN (two volumes); THE ROMANY 
RYE (two volumes); LAVENGRO (two 
volumes). 

A new edition, edited, with much 
hitherto unpublished manuscript, by 
Clement Shorter. 

FAIRY RING SERIES. By Hans Christian 

Andersen. Svo. New York: Doubleday, 


GARDEN OF PARADISE ANI) OTHER 
STORIES. 8&5 cents each. 


Illustrated by Dugaid Stewart 
Walker 


EMINE yg EUROPEANS. ae Eugene 8. 
Bagger. Svo. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Queen Marie, King Ferdinand, Veni- 
selos, Constantine, Masaryk, Benes, 

Paderewski, Bratiano, Horthy, Ka- 

rolyi. 

WHEN a KING CAME. By George 
Hodge: Boston: ‘Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. "$2 . 

Stories from the four Gospels. 

THE STORY OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 
By Helen Brown Hoyt. 1I2mo. Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Company. 

The story of Christ an 9 children, with 
thirty-seven illustration 

TYPEE. By Herman Metvitie. 8vo. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & C $3.50. 

With full-page rae illustrations 
by Mead Schaeffer. 

A FEW ah FROM THISTLES. sere 

St. ncent or ag 2mo. New 

York: aa & Brothe 


Poems and sonnets. 
RILEY FAIRY TALES. By James Whit- 


comb Riley. tllustrations by Will Vaw- 
ter. 8vo. Indianapolis: Bobbs, Merrill 
Company. (Boxed.) 


With colored illustrations. 


THE WRECK OF THE Gnnevenon. at 
W. Clark Russell. 8vo. N 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 3 
With full-page colored illustrations 
by Mead Schaeffer. 


SCOTT'S LAST sop igt hag "evo. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & € $3. 
or personal seams of Captain R. 
F. Scott on his journey to the South 
Pole, with an introduction by Sir J. M. 
Barrie and a preface by Sir Clements 
. Markham. 





Juvenile 
EIGHT O'CLOCK STORIES. By Robert 
Goraon Anderson. vo. IMilustrated by 
Dorothy Hope Smith. New York: G. P. 
Futnam’s Sons. $2.50, 
A story for children from 7 to 11. 


THE CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. TWO YKARS 
BEFORE THE MAST. By Richard Henry 
Dana. ALICE IN WONDERLAND and 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 
Lewis Carroll, THE BROTHERS ‘GRIA 
HOUSEHOLD TALES: ENGLISH FAIRY 
TALES; FAIRY TALES AND STORIES. 
By Hans Christian Andersen. TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles ana 

ry Lamb. THE ILIAD FOR BOYS 


% : iL. 
By Charlies Dickens. TREASURE I8- 
LAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. $1.73 
each. 
Familiar cl A republished in an 
itlustrated edition. 


WASHINGTON THE YOUNG LEADER. 
By George William Gerwig. 12mo. 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Washington's life retold for boys. 


A TRAVELER'S LETTERS TO BOYS AND 
GIRLS.. By Carolin M. Hewins. fw. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.25. 

ag in Italy, England and Amer- 





sh ADAIR. By Isabel Hawley Scott. 
2mo., New York: Fieming H. Revell 
re a $1, 
Ingenious adventures of a quaint lit- 
tle girl. 

THE BOYS’ OWN on OF POLITICS. 
Ry William G. Shepherd 12mo.. New 
York: The Macmillan Cogmany. $2. 
Civics for boys. 

IN ate WILDS Mad bie + ote cA -~ 
H. 8. Spalding, J. New York 

r Srotkers $1. 
A city-bred boy in the wilds of New 

Mexico. 

A CHILD'S STORY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE. By se Tassi 
thur Bartlett Mauric 12mo. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

For children from 12 to 15. 





Business 
THE PRINCIPLES OF REAL ESTATE 
PRACTICE. By Ernest Mc 


tamo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $8.50. 


(NIM STRIAL “PUBLASHING. Edited and 
pe\tot ity Horace M. Swetland. 
New wk. A Ut. P. C. Book Company, 


The — 
methods «na general pract 
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Not of wild improba- 
bilities, but of a too 
common situation — a 
ae ending with 
e tragedy, Miss 
Wells 2 ilds a ss no 
ry of grippin 
rapt ha a ” - noose 
be Lorrimer, 
not super type, but 
winninglyhumaa aswell 
as uncannily keen in 
ruaning down clues. 
$2.00 


Other Red & Green Stories 
chosen by Carolyn Wells— 
are: 





















THE GIRL IN THE FOG 
by Joseph Gollomb, $2.00 
WITHOUT CLUES 
by Jeanette Helm, $2.00 
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“To the Bourgeois of i 
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To All that Obscures 
i. BEAUTY 


very reflective man and woman 
we wvill find the bread of life 
in this book: 
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Magazine Section. 


The Ruhr situation illuminated in 
the most timely book of the year 








MY RHINELAND 
JOURNAL 


By General Allen 








Poincare claims France should have 
her due payment and security, but of 
the two security comes first. That 
policy is drwing European States 
toward an economic abyss, and it is 
preparing central and western Europe 
for some sort of Bolshevism that may 
change our present views as to what 
modern civilization demands. 
_From “My Rhineland Journal.” 


» 


The frank and intimate diary of the 
Commander of our Army of Occupation 
on the Rhine, the one American who 
was in a position throughout to under- 
stand the Ruhr problem: Americans 
who seek impartial and authoritative in- 
formation on the European situation 

















can find it in this book. 



















Hus. $6.00 at 
all bookstores 
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E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 





Boston 
2 Park St. 















Dutton’s Bookstore 
for Children’s Books 


One of the most attractive places 
in the world to buy books in. 


Send for 
for Children” 


an illustrated-catalogue sent free on application 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















The University of Delaware Press Announces 


An American Looks at His World | 


Americans than did the struggle itself. 
analysis of these problems and his su 
more than a book of essays: it is a socia 


by Glenn Frank, Editor of “The Century Magazine.” 


The vears after the war have presented more problems to thinki 
r. Frank’s careful and logi 


philosophy in itself. 
Blue Fabrikoid Binding, XII 364 pp. P.ice $3.00, posipaid. 
The University of Delaware Press 
Newark, Delaware 





sted solutions make the book | 


















“SINNERS” 
= IN HEAVEN 


| The Whole Town's Talking 











The Eight Paradises 


These sketches are more than travel pictures, they area rich 
mosaic of verse, of Eastern legend of exquisite description 
and of perfumed memories of the Orient—of whatever can best 
convey to the Western reader the exotic atmosphere of these J. 
cities of lovely gardens, the “eight paradises” of Islam. Itisa J os 
dreamy, beautiful’ book, full of Eastern glamour. | 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 661 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK _ 


By Princess G. V. BIBESCO 


$2.50, postage extra, at any bookstore or from 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





E was sovereign lord of a mighty realm. From Ethio- 
pia to the Mediterranean, from the Nile to the Eu- 
phrates, he was worshipped as a-God. And yet— 


He was just a man—young, eager for happiness. He 
loved his beautiful wife passionately. He had himself 
sculptured with her seated upon his knee—kissing her 
in his chariot. He tried to turn Egypt from the service 
of many Gods to the worship of One. For eighteen years 
he made headway a all the priesthood of his em- 
pire. 


But the hold of the old iteione was too strong for 
him, and at his death, his son-in-law, Tut-ankh- Amen, fell 
again beneath their sway. 


It is a wonderful story— the imtriguing, fascinating, 
always mysterious tale of old Egypt—yet it is only one of. 
thousands of such stories to be found in— 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION—4 VOLUMES 
H. G. WELLS’ 
“Outline of History” 


He tells yom.qhout the famous Queen who demeed aiescullne attes nn@ Govt a Great Dates Bectwew Chet was thew the sacopeed 
sign of wisdom; of the conquering King that went mad in Egypt and spent years opening and examining ancient tombs; of a 
Pharaoh who reigned longer than any King before or since; oF Cheegatra the Resatifel. who bewitched in turn Julius Caesar 
and Mark Antony and through her seductive charms held the throne of the Pharaohs for twelve years; of how “foreign entangle- 
ments” caused final downfall of the great Egyptian Empire. 





einer at rt you meh wonder back: sod prot by. Ig te §=— [FREE — The folder of 


ecu ie cord ae hee ag egy. ret. of 


tbe Plssechs, the-Legions of Cocant and Ne 
poega a a ie While This One Edition Lasts! 
unifies ore—-he reveals 
thread of human purpose which has forever bound Z pio matymwt ae, tringicnn ee “2 yt 
man to man the world over. and from. one to a rg maging oy 
tater. , age sets at once. ps you think that leaves plenty 
of time for you to get vour copy? 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth voiced the ¢com- i 
opinion among educators when he said, “If 
can read but one book the year, that 
K should be Wells’ ‘Outline of av 


What the Outline is to past history, the Review Sa tifully 
of Reviews is to current events. It interprets men 5 as ‘AS man created—or did he work his 


long and pain- 
oEND:: THE COUPON 











prim e apeman an- 
For years men have asked this question. 
Today the 


is — bitter 
than ever. Churches 
rocked and shaken by t - _ — 
hibit the tenching oe Derein'’s in’ 
F rwin's 
doctrines. of teach- 

ers and scientists have passed res- 

cietione endorsi the theaty ot of 
evolution positively. 

Today no man, woman or child 
can rest without answering the 
question- -by turning to some in- 
ternational authority—some one 
who has studied the subject frum 
beginning to end, and has traced 
the truth back to its source. Ora- 
tory is net enough. Mere say-so 
is not enough. Knowledge based 
on known facts ix the only trust- 
worthy guide: 


Im wre midst of alt the clamor. what do 
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BRITAIN’S PARLIAMENT OPENS 


Tuesday, With Royal Pomp, the Shadow of Authority Faces the Real Rulers, the Commons. 


’ 












By CLAIR PRICE And Stanley Baldwin will be there, a glum Mr. MacDonald siad in debate that ‘‘there . abroad. We in the United States, . 
F: years ago ‘today the. armistice English squire who in Mr. Asquith’s heyday are now only two parties, the Capitalist than any-other country in the 






would have been left to his pipe and his Party and the Socialist Party,"’ and this West, have retained our own control over: 

was signed with Germany, and since igs but who, now that the old Conservative definition of the Conservative and Labor our own prosperity. 

then we have enjoyed peace. Mon party has disappeared and even Mr. Asquith Parties appears 6 have been accepted by If the rest of the planet were to disappear. 

Dieu et tous las petits diables, what is getting old, has been hurriedly fetched both of them and by the country at this morning and Great Britain were to fe- 

a pleasant peace we have enjoyed! out of his pleasant oblivion and made Prime iarge. main alone, the great factory system 

Next Tuesday the British King’s Most Ex- Minister of a Government which stil) calls It is not always remembered at home that the British have built. up would collapse a 
cellent Majesty, in the State coach with the itself Conservative and which still numbers Great Britain and the United States are once, and there would be no agriculture 
eight bays, will ride out into a world of some 340 members in the Commons. By a two quite separate countries which find worth mentioning on which to fall back. 
peace to open the third session of his Ma- revolution as complete as it has been silent themselves confronted by widely differing But if the rest of the planet were to dis- = E 
jesty’s present Parliament, and all the appear this morning and the United States 
erimson crew will softly rustie into place were to remain alone, our industrial. @ 
amid the dim gold and brown of the House agricultural life would be Gisturhed, but it 
of Lords. The buzz of ducal chatter and would not collapse. 
the clink of a rope of pearis against the x = ’ = y = : 
gallery rail will sink into sudden silence as 
the first of the royal procession enters— 
pursuivants and heralds, the officers of the 
royal household and the kings of arms, the 
Lord High Chancellor in robes of golden- 
bordered biack, somebody in scarlet and 
ermine bearing the Sword of State, some- 
body else bearing the Cap of Maintenance, 
and finally the Sovereign, with the sapphire 
of Edward the Confessor sparkling in his 
crown beside the great Koh-i-noor of India. 

- The silence will continue through that ner- 
vous wait which ends when Mr: Speaker 
enters, followed by all the motley mob of 
the Commons. The Lord High Chancellor 
will hand the Sove-cign a scroll, and in his 
big military voice the Sovereign wil) read 
the brief speech from the throne. 

So Parliaments id London begin their ses- 
sions. But the irony of this truly splendid 
pageantry is that. in the machinery of the 
British Government, it now constitutes the 
sole function of the crimson crew (the 
nobility and gentry is possibly a -more cus- 
tomary name for the British upper classes). 
The seat of actual authority in the British 
Government is now those same Commons 
who troop into the Lords to hear the speech 
from the throne as bashful children troop 
into a cathedral for high mass. The Turk- 
ish Government, which is the youngest re- 
eruit to the ranks of parliamentary Gov- 
ernments, and the British Government, 
which is the great-grandfather of all the 
parliamentary Governments, are both single- 
chamber Governments. True, they are still 
discussing the reform of the House of Lords 
in London, but so they were thirty years 
ago. Meanwhile, the House of Lords has A 
become a sort of governmental annex to : they have enjoyed a land monopoly, and _- 
Mme. Taus - 
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it impossible for the British to make 
living at home and have accordingly forced 
them into dependence on foreign markets. 
This statement may-be true; but until it is 
proved beyond doubt it is as well to accept 
it with a grain of salt. There seems to have 
been no reason in geography why the Brit- 
ish Isles might not have been as ‘self--9 > 
sufficient as the United States is. How~ 
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It means nothing to the Missouri farmer, 
but to the Manchester millhand it may n 






It still means nothing to Missouri, but t 
Manchester it means permianent instéad of 
temporary unemployment, and unless some-. 
thing can be done about it, it means tha 
skilled workmen in Manchester's streets 
will begin degenerating into paupers. It’ 
what happens in a country which has staked 
its all on its factory system and its for 


Big dividends have built up the Britiih 
factory system, and the crimson crew 
(more usually known as the nobility and 
































































saud’s, and 
the question 
of its re- 3 
form has - bm 
become a vast park 
‘matter ‘of instead. of 
deciding & vast farm, 
whether to This is a 
place all the 
wax figures 
on view for 
a single as 
price of ad- the 
mission or try’ 
to limit eign n 
ad their’ num- kets ¢ 
‘i tinue to 
As for the and its fs 
C om mons, tories 
} gin - - their divia 
new session “~~ 
on Tuesday ‘ 
with an un- markets b 
change d gin to” 
P er sonnel. - = as ; : ie ; what h 
eLioyad ae Ie 4 eS Bin S seen Be i pret 
George will “ * to 
ip tent “Pageantry, the sole function of the crimson crew. upoat:s 
p olitical grass 
used to rule the planet.and who now rules the historic Conservative Party, which once conditions. Great Britain is a country of English countryside is most pleasant 
the National Liberals (about fifty-five of looked trade as a taint from whose small area, which has staked its all on the look upot, but not even the nobility 





upon 2 
the political unemployed) instead. Mr. As- touch it held itself devoutly aloof, has now development of a great factory system, and». gentry Cai support a million or 
quith will be there in all his mute ruin, passed has become - 
the lonely survivor of a generation that has traders. Its inspiration is drawn today from exporting its factory products to countries diet of grass. 
passed, once the idol of the Liberal Party, Cit 
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th 
and still the idol of that block of sixty mem-. % London proper, and it has become what their own factory systems. we in the tangle themselves in a muddie 
ove hte: rounds the Lobere! Peet Ram-. Would be known in the United States as a United States have never done, nor could how disentangle themselves, but 
‘say MacDonald will. be- there, a polishea | ™™!™es8_men’s party.” we have Gone, for our -vast virgin spaces rarely produced a more curious state 
Highlander and the leader of - As for Mr. MacDonald and the Opposition,” at home have necessarily swallowed up the things than their country, top-heavy 
ate Labor Opposition whic @ congiomer- the Labor Party throughout its brief and ~ bulk of our energies. Great Britain has per- its great factory system, presents. 
iy teontnerk - about - busy Hfe lias been an out-and-ott Socialist mitted its prosperity at home to lie in- It seems not impossible 
Ks ais : Party. In the last sesdion of Partiement at the mercy of its markets of unemployment—(Continued on Page 
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HISTORY IN SLOGANS 


: Phrases That Have Overshadowed Issues and Won and Lost Elections 


By M. B. LEVICK 


HE hats are shying ringward, 
but what are the slogans go- 
ing to be in 19247 The ques- 
tion is already being revolved; 
perhaps not consciously and 


te @irectly, yet none the less there are 


forests of hat trees while the ef- 
fective solgan is the rare and coy 


* édelweiss, not to be plucked by any 
chance 


comer. 
Slogans have won elections; whole 


- periods of history have turned upon 


them. Some are made in cold blood; 
Some spring spontaneously from cir- 
cumstances: others create the issue 


_ for which their words suggest a so- 


iw 


tution, 

Now that outline histories are 
the fashion, some bright soul can 
make a fortune with an outline his- 


“tory in slogans. Think of the sav- 


“ing on printers’~bills! A page 
would suffice for volumes in the 
Older method. Here, for example, 


‘is a quarter of a century in a few 
tines: 


4 


“Cross of gold.”’ 
“Full dinner pail.” 


“Watchful waiting.” 
“Over the top.” 
“Make the world -safe for de- 


| -Mocracy.” 


“Open covenants openly arrived 
” 

“Back to normalcy.”’ 

_ After that there is only ‘‘Every 


-‘day in every way.” 


af 


_ Bven greater succinctness for @ 
| lenger span is within the powers of 
any lad who, riding to school in the 
r 1928 subway, glances at his history 
book's pictures of the flags of 1776: 
“Don’t step on the snake!” 
**‘Watch your step." 
Between the limits of this two-line 


|. epitome of American history there 
‘4g Many a slogan with many a story. 


- The three R's of 1884, for in- 


\ stance. They made a slogan which 


a 


fame unmasked, out of the opposi- 
tion’s mouth, and they gave the 
Presidency to Grover Cleveland. 
That was the year Blaine headed the 
Republican ticket. It was a year 
full of furor. in New York, a meet- 


' Img of. clergymen of all denomina- 


tions was held at the Fifth Avenue 


_ Hotel.on behalf of the Republicans. 


> 


those present was the Rev. 


| RR. B. Burchard, who arose and de- 
_ elared 


& 


Tins 


all conscientious Americans 
vote the Republican ticket 
the Democrats stodd for 
> “Rum, Romanism and Rebellien.’’ 
Word of the phrase spread; it was 
up, repeated defiantly, waved 
banner, And Blaine lost by 


¥/ 62,000 votes. 


|. @anoe and Tyler, too.”’ 


a7 


Alliteration has been the making 
of other campaign slogans. There 
were the three T's of 1810: “Tippé- 
It has a 
Ward pioneer rat-tat to it which may 





slogans. The Southern States want- 
ea no more Northern territory with 
its consequent anti-slavery increase 
in Congressional representation, so 
the South diverted attention from 
Canada to Mexico, and the hattle of 
Buena Vista was fought in 1847. 

From that battle came a phrase for 
the campaign of 1848, Like the Tip- 
pecanoe slogan, it suggested not 2 
policy but a personality. It ran 
thus: ‘‘A little more grape, Captain 
Bragg,’’ and it helped to elect h- 
ary Taylor President. A ial 
phrase, calling up a vision uf the 
American commander, wrapped in 
his cloak, coolly directing his forces 
through a battle crisis to victory. 
What Taylor actually said, however, 
was less cool, calm and coliected 
but even more martial. .When the 
American. troops were wavering, 
Taylor rallied the gunx« to a last 
stand that sent Santa Ana running, 
and the order that did the final trick 
had no theatrical ring to it. What 
Taylor said to Captain Bragg was: 
“Give ‘em hell.” 

In that case the editing was done 
by the partisan newspapers. It was 
a tender age and even commanders 
in battle had to be circumspect in 
their lenguage, at least for put poses 
of slogans. 

The ideal General, if he is going 
to run for office afterward, must 
have a good sense of the theatrical, 
or it must be invented for him. And 
this is so even if he is not going to 
run for office. 

Wellington was such a one. A 
large part of the human race knows 
Wellington merely as the man who 
won a battle by saying: “Up guards, 
and at ’em!"’ Wellington was not 
the sort to stop in a tight moment 
and remember that such a phrase 
would place an undying wreath on 
his memory. That is one reason 
he did not say it. According to 
Wellington himself, his actual words 


imcreased its effectiveness in. 


was known as the Log Cabin 
"and Hard Cider Campaign. Tippe- 
- @anoe was the nickname of William 
Harrison. He had com- 


e ‘manded in an Indian battle on the 


ps 


*’Tippecance River in 1811. John 

was his running mate on thé 
~ Whig: ticket. The rugged suggestion 
‘of bravery and Indian fighting in 
> the familiarity of the nickname made 


‘Tippecanoe a figure the votefs could 
not resist, and into office = went, 


with the tail of “Tyler, too In 

ee y not onlysang the cam- 

oS of “Tip and Tyler’’; 

added another T: “Tom, Tip 

a Ty.” Tom being Thomas Cor- 

Whig candidate for Governor. 

‘Wour years after that there was 

phrase which is still set 

in the history books. The 

r nt generation is familiar with it 

the title of a best selling novel of 

or fifteen years ago. It lacked 

as emphasis of alliterative T's, or 

"even of such a casual phrase as 

‘s Peak or Bust, yet it was al- 

ve and it had a rum-tiddy- 

scansion. “Fifty-four Forty or 

marshaled the votes in its 

It gave snap to the dissatis- 

stion over a Canadian »oundary 

: with England (a treaty un- 

r with the British as well). 

ery in America was for more 

tan soil: the most southern 

which might carry the Brit- 

red on the maps was 54:40. So 
the phrase. 

4 was from this situation that the 

ican war came, and with it more 


ight’’ 


at Waterloo were probably nothing 
more than “Stand up, guards.” . 
The same battle produced ancther 
phrase in which the tameness of life 
has been by a little un- 
conscious 1: ity. This one came 
from the other side, the French. 
guard dies but never sur- 
Generations have thrilled 


} But Cambronne spent the 
rest of his days denying he had said 
it—and when he died they put in on 
his monument. It is a phrase which 
would delight such a mind as Victor 


Hugo's, but that “Cambronne’s denial |con 


is authentic would seem to be in- 
dicated by the fact that he did sur- 
render and did not die till long after. 
Jt is a hard job trying to run 
slogans to earth. Even so trivial a 
phrase as ‘‘I'm from Missouri’’ has 
bred disputes without end; a society 
could be formed of its original orig- 
inators. And who really did strike 
Billy Patterson? A score of Ameri- 
cans have claimed to own the fist 





that landed the blow. That gag, 








“Even ‘the 

Big Stick’ 

says little 

unless it is 

helped out 
by the 

. Cartoonists.” 


however, was current and in print 
before most of the claimants were 
born. 

In between “No taxation without 
representation’’ and “The crime of 
73” there comes “Millions for de- 
fense but not one cent for tribute”; 
history gives the words to Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, American Am- 
bassador to France, who was not 
received by the Directory in a mo- 
ment of stress between Washington 
and Paris. “Not a flourish like 
that,” Pinckney is reported to have 
said years afterward; “It was just 
‘Not a penny, not a penny.’ ”’ 

“Don’t give up the ship’’ ‘s Perry's 
phrase, by the most commonly ac- 
cepted. account, yet the words, or 
the substance of them, were Law- 
rence’s; the latter spoke them, and 
Perry put the quotation on the flag 
he used as the signal for action on 


- 


Lake Erie. Out of that engagement 
came another slogan which comes as 
glibly today as a century ago: “We 
have met the enemy ani they are 
ours.’" Even now one hears it 
oftener than Dewey's “You may fire 
when you are ready.” 
-Perry’s phrase formed his report 
to General Harrison. A battle. re- 
A (if it is the right kind)_gives 
scope to a phi er. 
manedts knew he was building his 
fences at home when he sent the 
story of his victory at Zela in three 
words, *‘Veni, vidi, vici."” Itiis said 
that his reputed words at the Rubi- 
. “The die is cast,’’ are another 





1 


fabrication, but they cannot be rooted 


from the human mind at this late 
day, though many a stronger 


.in their connotation, 


tries, each of them in its self weaker 
than another Italian slogan: 
“L'italia fara da sé”—or, as we 
would say, Italy will go it alone. 
Repetition kept them alive. So able a 
mover of masses as Napoleon said 
only one figure of rhetoric was really 
important: repetition. Shakespeare 
knew its power over a crowd: 
*“‘Caesar is an honorable man.”* So 
did the elder Cato. He might speak 
upon the franchise, cabbage crops 
or baby shows, but whatever his 
topic he ended his speeches with 
‘“‘Delenda est Carthago’’—Carthage 
must be destroyed. And it was. 

It is not such a far cry from 
words such as these, which insti- 
gated a war of extermination, to a 
phrase of the type of ‘‘Little old 
New York.’’ The two extremes are 
the product of the same desire, if not 





then at least 


in the way they work. For man 
does not live by bread alone but by 
slogans: he will tighten his belt 
rather than go without them. Per- 
haps it is because he must take his 
bread as he finds it, whether fresh 
or moldy, but to a _ considerable 
degree each man can fil! in his 
slogan to suit himself, holding it 


large or small. Not unlikely the 
Neanderthal men shouted together 
““Knucklebones first!’’ 

The watchword was an ancient de- 
vice when the Gileadites rallied at 
the word ‘“‘shibboleth’’ and slew the 
Ephraimites, who couldn't say it if 
+they would: and there fell at that 
time of the Ephraimites 





long kept alive by the quotation 
habit of classical education, is now 
forgotten. 

A slogan to b¢. effective does act 
need the action element, however. 


three examples from as many coun- 


d. More heroes of his- 





against this light or that, viewing it 


account for the unforgotten wonris. 
Slogans are straps for strapianecrs 
in history’s express. . 

They are more than this, however. 
They are day by day affairs. Not 
only the politician and the orator 
use them but the vaudeville actor 
and the writer of advertisements. A 
little while ago somebody made a 
survey which showed 350 advertising © 
slogans to be known nationally; the 
folk in Milpitas, as readily as the 
New Yorker, could name the brands 
for which they stood. 

Slogans are the products of sclence 
and of art, but the best of them are 
evolved by instinct. The phrase- 
maker is born. It is a gift. 

At its most effective, the slogan 
not only expresses: it creates. It 
sums up the saliencies of a situation, 
as: seen from a partisan point of 
view, and at the same time gives a 
moral push toward action. In addi- 
tion, it. sometimes simultaneously 
creates the situation with which it 
deals. It may~ be ea or it 
may mean nothing at all. Those 
who repeat it will furnish the mean- 
ing and shout the louder because 
of that latitude. 

Take a case in point. You will 
find it in the handbooks which col- 
late phrases. ‘“True to the faith!’’ 
Fine. Overwhelming. It sweeps all 
before it—till you start to define 
faith. Faith is like justice, like 


the 

is not unlikely to draw down on the 
suggester all the crowd energy 
which has been concentrated by the 
phrase. He questions; ergo, he is 
an enemy. : 

A crowd is sold not with argu- 
ments, but with phrases, and as 
long as it holds together as a crowd 
it does not matter whether the goods 
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FIVE YEARS AFTER, ON THE OLD-FRONT LINE 








“There was the church. 


It had seethed and rocked under the shells the Germans poured into 


the village as their infantry backed out of it before the advancing Americans.” 


Five years ago today the Armistice 
waded the yreat war. The two fol- 
lowing articles were written by Ser- 
yeants of the American Expedition- 
ary Force after revisiting in the 


midst of a France and a French} 

peaceful pur- | 

_ anits the scenes of the grim struggle | 
in which so many of their comrades | 
died. 


people restored 


to 


1. 


By AN EX-DOUGHBOY 
Porty-second Division 


Over to the right in the valley, 
masked by trees, was Sergy, whose 
name had hecome to his regiment a 
synonym for hell. Across the hills 
| a few miles behind him was Chateau- 
Thierry on the Marne, where the 
Second and Third Divisions had es- 
tablished new traditions of glory for 
the American soldier. Nearer were 
|Epieds and Jaulgonne, of terrible 
|memory to the survivors of the 
| Twenty-sixth Division. A féw miles 
}to the west was Soissons. Equidis- 
|tant toward the east was Rheims. 
|; Here at his feet was the Ourcq, 

the ‘ Rainbow Division 


man bent over a hoe under} forgettable day in July. 1918 


HUNDRED yards back from'crossed by 
a white stone road an old, against machine-gun fire on an un- 


the blazing sun of a day in 
: July, 
out of a potato patch. 
field peasants, men 


In the next 
and women, 


were cutting grain with scythes, re-| 


freshing themselves now and then 
with draughts of wine from big stone 
bottles. 

At the foot of the hill behind the 
old man a tiny river rippled between 
oll of _ Areal Across the river, 

the ground rose again, the 
ee and plains were covered with 
ripening wheat clear to the horigon. 

A young man, coatless and wear- 
ing for his excursion in the country 
an O. D. shirt, came pedaling down 
the road on a bicycle. He looked 

- about him, stopped, parked .- his 
wheel at the side of the road and 
‘Started across the field toward the 
man. 
~ “Allez! Qu’est-ce que vous faites?” 
Shouted the old man, straightening 
* up from his work and fearful that 
the intruder would trample down 
his ts. 
’“Hell,"’ said the latter, and then 
addressed the old man in very bad 
French. ‘‘I was in battle here in 
_ July, 1918. I want to look the 
3 over again.”’ 
_SAh, bon,” responded the farmer, 
_ mollified and affable. He smiled in- 
aaigently and understandingly while 
\ the old-time doughboy turned slowly 
»-@round and surveyed the whole ter- 
‘rain, fulfilling a dream that had 
/ possessed him ever since he had re- 
) “turned home scarred from France to 
- ¥isit again the fieldS over which he 
and his comrades had fought. 
_~ Here he was. It was only a peace- 
ful. happy countryside, as placidly 
joyous as any lowa farm. Yet it 
was the old front line—Hill 212— 
" no doubt of it. That patch of woods 
to the right along the road; the 
“Oureg running between lines of trees 
behind; the hill far out to the left, 
"where one afternoon the doughboy 

" his comrades had seen new 

-troops from California fight 
|» hours before they finally drove out 
-the Germans an its crest at the point 
Fol the bayonet—all these were un- 
And where the farmer 
hoeing had been No Man’s Land, 


| Bill 212! 
1923, and dug weeds: 


He searched for his old 
fox-hole. He knew he could identify 
{it. But it was gone. So were all 
| the bivvies, even the marvelous cy- 
clone cellar that Adamus had dug, so 
jeep that he could hardly climb out 
of it. while the boys laughed at him 
and at the same time envied him. 
How the farmer must have cursed 
who had to fill in that excavation! 
Not a sign of a shell-hole remained. 
,It was only a smooth, rolling field 
‘from which the grain had just been 
cut. One never would have sus- 
pected, if he had not been there in 
July, 1918, that that calm hillside 
had ever seen war; that men had 
died on its slopes. Out at the side 
of the road, though, was something 
that told a little of: the story. It 
was just a pile of rubbish raked up 
by some peasant. On top of it was 
a battered American helmet. There 
was a dud .77 there, too, and there 
were fragments of a gasmask. 

Old incidents of the war, some of 
them half forgotten, crowded into 
the doughboy’s mind: 

The advance up the slope, slow at 
first, then rapid, through machine- 
gun and shell fire, a few men drop- 
ping; the machine-gun nest in the 
clump of bushes at the top. 

That night when a bombing plane 
flew low over the company and 





‘plode. 





sowed a row of torpedoes straight 
down the front line, awaking those 
who were sleeping in a storm of 
noise and fire, but failing to hit a 
single man. 


The shell that came hurtling over 


the top of thé hill into Bill’s fox-hole, 


snuggied down beside him as he 


napped, and providentially didn’t ex- 


the Argonne.) 

The (jerman airplane that used to 
come over every afternoon at 4 
o’clock, so close that you could al- 
most recognize the pilot’s features, 
and at which every one used to 
shoot in vain. 

The ration detail coming up with 
food for 150 men when only 59 were 
left. 

The command one morning to 
“Roll packs and be ready to move 
in fifteen minutes,” which had pre- 
ceded that awful attack on Sergy. 

Far across the valley on the 
other side of the muddy Ourcq the 
sun this day in 1923 was shining 
brilliantly on a wheat field. It had 
shone brilliantly that day in 1918, 
too, and had caught the glint of 
American bayonets as this same 
company advanced in short rushes 
down the hillside, with machine- 
gun bullets cutting the grain around 
them. 

The doughboy went once more 
down that path through the Ourcq 
Valley over which he and his com- 
rades had toiled, weighed down with 
packs end guns and bandoliers, in 
that attack on Sergy which had 
been the last hike for so many men. 
He struck the little road in the vaj- 
ley that goes past the spring. His 
last and keenest memory of that 
road had been of the C company 
Heutenant limping along it, bleed- 
ing from the face and weeping over 
the loss of most of his platoon in 
an attempt to clear a patch of 
woods whose guns were holding up 
the battalion. This day five years 
later two old peasant womien passed 


(Bill later gave his life in 


Two A. E. F. Veterans Return to France 


the doughboy there and wished him 
a smiling *‘Bon jour, Monsieur."’ 

Then up the hill and into the vil- 
lage itself. Some of it «as changed 
beyond recognition; some of it was 
just as he had remembered it to the 
last bush and stone. 

There was the church. It had 
seethed and rocked under the shells 
the Germans poured into the village 
as their infantry backed out of it 
before the advancing Americans. 
That church, as they had passed it 
that day, had seemed to swell up. 
then half collapse in a cloud of dust 
and smoke as one “’G. I. can” ex- 
ploded squarely on the roof. Yet 
it was still standing this day in 
1923, its scarred square steeple 
still intact, but it was a half-wreck, 
seemingly ready to tumble in. 

A narrow street, bounded by a 
stone wall, ran in front of this 
church, and along this path the 
doughboy’s platoon had advanced, 
hugging the wall to avoid the ma- 
chine-gun bullets singing down it 
from a patch of woods far beyond 
the town. There had been vicious 
work in this street. It was littered 
with dead men, American and Ger- 
man, over which the second wave 
had to pick its way. But now an 
old hen was importantly leading her 
brood of little chickens down this 
path and her clucking and the buzz- 
ing of the bees in a nearby garden 
were the only sounds in this street 
that had echoed the roar of bursting 
shells and the cries of men. 

The American troops had been 
hungry that day in Sergy, but even 
the thought of food had been impos- 
sible then. This day in 192% the 
ex-doughboy was hungry also, rave- 
nously . hungry from his walk 
through the old fields. He stopped 
at a flimsy board house near the 
church and asked if he could have 
lunch. 

“Our food is very plain, mon- 
sieur,’’ said the old lady within, 
apologetically. There is just a little 
meat and some vegetables.’’ 

It proved to be an excellent meal 
and while the doughboy ate amply, 
washing the food down with vin 
rouge, he and the woman chatted of 
the war. She knew the date, July 
29, 1918, and knew it was American 
troops who had liberated the town. 
. ‘It must have been terrible—very 
sad for you, said the woman. 
‘“‘Your “comracies—you lost many 
friends here, didn’t you? I have 
seen your cemetery at Fere-en- 
-Tardenois. So many graves.” 

“It must have been sad for 
you, too,’’ said the doughboy. 
“Your house destroyed, your fields 
ruined.” 

“Oui. C’est vrai,’ she replied and 
then ansvwered the ex-soldier’s ques- 
tions about the villagers, some fif- 
teen, wh had remained in the town 
and had been found in a dugout 
after the battle, shaken and terri- 
fied. A detail of Jowa infantrymen 
had led he little party across the 
fields toward the rear and just out- 
side the town the Germans had sud- 
denly thrown some shells into the 
group. One old man was slightly 
wounded. The villagers had wept at 
leaving their belongings behind. One 
of them was a young woman who 
had given birth to a baby while 
men were fighting in the streets 


and the haby, too.’’ the peasant wo- 
man said. ‘‘It was very sad." 

A smiling mademoiselle came into 
the room then from school, bringing 
with her a husky little boy, her 
brother, who had not yet been born‘ 
in the days of which his mother and 
the soldier were talking. ‘‘Five years 
goes quickly,’’ the woman explained. 

The mademoiselle knew much of 
the battle. ‘‘We read afterward,” 
she said, ‘‘that you won and lost 
our town nine times before you 
finally kept it.’’ The doughboy had 
heard that too, after the battle, but 
he remembered only an agonizing 
advance through it; a long wait on 
the hill beyond it while machine gun 
bullets whined a foot over the pros- 
trate bodies of the Americans, and 
the German artillery pounded them 
fiendishly; those hours in the creek 
when the height beyond, crowded 
with machine gun nests, proved for 
the time being impregnable to the 
remnant of the Americans; the 
heartbreaking withdrawal in the 
evening, back through the roaring 
village to the old rows of fox holes 
on Hill 212, and the triumphant 
charge next day that broke at last 
the Germans’ hold on the valley. 

“There was a young American 
aviator who fell over there beyond 
the hill,”” the mademoiselle went on. 
*“*He is buried there. I have seen his 
grave and his name on it—Roosevelt, 
Quentin’ Roosevelt. He was the son 
of your President, wasn’t he? People 
put flowers on the grave sometimes.”’ 

“Very, very sad,” said the girl's 
mother. 

The doughboy went out at length 
to stroll about the village again. 
Children were playing in the streets. 
Farm workers, in from the fields for 
a rest, were sitting smoking in front 
of their homes on those former 
streets of death. A girl was singing 
at an open window of a mended 
stone house. Peace absolute. 

The doughboy had eaten too well 
and the day was oppressively hot. 
At the edge of the village, at the side 
of the road along which his platoon 
had deployed for its fatal advance 
across the open field and down the 
slope to the creek, was a tempting 
patch of grass in the shadow of the 
wall. It was just at this point, the 
veteran remembered very well, that 
his Lieutenant had assured the pla- 
toon that the machine-gun fire was 
indirect. A little of it was. In the 
garden behind was something that 
gave him an instant’s start, with his 
mind full of war. An old German 
helmet was perched on a post for a 
scarecrow. There was a bullet in it. 

The doughboy lay down on the 
grass, closed his eyes luxuriously and 
half dozed. Bees buzzed in the gar- 
den; a bird was singirig somewher- 
behind him; the bell in the, church 
rang languidly. 

Presently he arose and started off 
across that memorable field, picking 
his way between fields of potatoes 
and grain and through patches of 
blooming clover, turned deep red by 
poppies in spots, like splashes of 
blood. Here was the place where 
machine guns had stopped them for 
so long. He remembered lying in the 
depression between two ficids, his 
stomach cold and wet from the water 
trickling through the ditch. He re- 








over her head. 
“She died a fevy days later; she 


the lad next him in the 
ditch stretching out a cigvrette to 








1 bis ‘will to keep his eyes open and 


wondering every moment if the fig- 
‘rex he saw dancing on the road in 
the darkness were real Germans or 
only illusions in his sleepy brain. 
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him and getting a match-in return. 
He remembered an officer crawling 
back past him, his shirt torn half 
off him and his breast covered with 
blood. He remembered men calling 
for stretchers and sometimes a sob 
of pain. 

He walked down ta the creek and 
innumerable memories came back to 

im there. The stream, so tiny that 
the villagers did not trouble to know 
its name, had seemed larger on that 
day in 1918 when it had saved the 
Shattered battalion from complete 
‘annihilation. The boys had crouched 
in the water and eaten hardtack 
while the Germans, firing from the 
front and from the flank, made a 
roof of machine-gun bullets over 
their heads and searched up and 
down the creek with their shells. 

The doughboy sat on a rock and 
discussed the war with him while 
the water washed over their ragged 
knees. The little replacement had 
had to give up a shoe business in 
New York, just starting to be’ pros- 
perous, when he was haled into the 
army. He was never meant for war, 
and to him it was only trouble and 
confusion, a big real estate deal in 
which America was to take a lot of 
land that the Germans were holding 
and give it to the French. ‘*‘What’s 
the good; what do we get out of it?” 
the recruit had asked, and the 
doughboy and the sergeant on the 
other side of him tried to explain 
what America and the Allies were 
fighting for. Perhaps he came 
dimly to understand it. He was 
killed an hour later. 

The veteran recalled vividly the 
wounded boy beyond the creek cry- 
ing for help and some one from. the 
company creeping out and bringing 
him in. 

Then after a frightful eternity the 
company commander had _ stroHed 
along the bank drawling that it had 
been found impossible to advance 
and that the battalion had been or- 
dered to fall back through the 
town. Such a weary journey, 
through machine-gun and shell fire, 
but too exhausted to care about 
them, losing men now and then, 
back into Sergy, boiling furiously as 
the enemy once more concentrated 
all their guns on it, and on to the 
old front line on Hili 212. An awful 
day. 

The ex-soldier stood on the creek 
bank and gazed up at the hill. It 
had been a grim cliff on sandy soil, 
bristling at the top with German 
nests sunk in the ground and 
roofed with sheet iron. It had cost 
many lives before it at last was 
conquered. Now its harshness was 
masked by a blanket of blazing pop- 
Pies and yellow gorse that would 
have been a delight and a challenge 
to a painter. Its crest was ablaze 
with poppies, too, and a little back 
of it farmers were loading early 
harvested grain on their carts. A 
traveling moving picture show 
wound bys in covered wagons along 
the road. 

It was there that the doughbnoy’s 
battalion had waited one evening 
after the position had finally been 
won and had seen that sweetest 
sight that can come to exHausted 
troops: a column of the relief divi- 
sion moving up in the dusk. Their 
part of the drive was.over. They 
had only to hike many, many miles, 
and ride in box-cars and fight some 
more on other fronts. How far 
away Paris and civilization seemed 
in those days. 

The doughboy retrieved his bicycle. 
He couldn't stay longer. He must 
speed over to Fer-en-Tardenois for 
the evening train. For there was a 
dinner date in.the city, with a pretty 
French lesson at a boulevard table 
awaiting him afterward—and no 
M. P4s in Paris now. 


II. 


By AN EX-SERGEANT 
Bightieth Division 

LTHOUGH the A. E. F. may 
be dead and gone, its bully 
beef goes marching on. Thou- 
sands of French families have 
acquired a genuine love for 
this terrible mixture, something that 
the American doughboy neyer did at- 
tain. But they season it with gar- 
lic, and, of course (in the opinion of 
the veteran), anybody who loves 
garlic can make @ satisfactory meal 
out of scrambled grenade er fried 
shoe leather. Further, the much- 
advertised gold fish, so ubiquitous 
at meal time in the A. E. F., takes 
his daily swim down the agg 

canal of the French people. 
why? Because the buily beef sa 


Government and later retailed to the 
French people. In most of the 
Prench cities you will find big signs 
toeding le stock Americain; and’ if 





‘front the signs of the American 





you are curious and brave enough 
to enter, you will likely find the bully 
beef and salmon cans formed in 
columns of platoons on the shelves, 
waiting for the order to attack -the 
digestive apparatus of Jacques Bon- 
homme and family. 

Hardly a French home exists but 
what has evidence within it of the 
visit paid to France by the A. E. F. 
For le stock Americain included 
slickers, typewriters, blankets, un- 
derwear, bedspreads, socks, pillow 
covers, cots, shirts—in fact, every- 
thing that the A. E. F. needed and 
a good deal it didn’t need. For, 
what use could the A. E. F. have 
had for kimonos, or evening gowns, 
or silk stockings, or ladies’ lingerie? 
Will some wise men in the War De- 
partment please get up and explain 
why, when hundreds of boxes con- 
taining American Army supplies 
were opened, the astonished French- 
men discovered great quantities of 
wearing apparel for ladies? It had 
been suspected all along that a few 
individual members of the A. E. F. 
had presented such gifts to their 
French amies, but that the Govern- 
ment would be so gracious as to 
issue such expensive and beautiful 
goods for distribution, well, nobody 
expected that. 

Physical proof that the A. E. F. 
once inhabited France is everywhere 
present. I was dining with some 
French friends in Bordeaux, where 
I had attended the university as a 
soldier-student. The beans had a 
reminiscent taste. 1 remarked 
it to madame, and she smilingly ex- 
plained, “In fact, you bought these 
beans yourself for us at the com- 
missary, and we still have a few 
cans left. And a few boxes of cig- 
arettes that you purchased for mon- 
sieur yet remain.” (She must have 
had a battalion of A. E. F. purchas- 
ing agents.) 

1 was riding between Arras and 
Amiens. At the different stations 
scores of workingmen, employed in 
the reconstruction of the devastated 
areas, boarded the train. Every one 
of them carrie@ what was once a 
container for an American gas mask, 
now being used as‘a dinner bucket. 
In Bordeaux, Paris, Verdun, I saw 
French colonial troops attired in 
khakf. I would bet my last sou 
that they were wearing American 
wrap leggins. On all my trips the 
famous parlor cars of the A. E. F.— 
40 hommes ou 8 chevaux—greeted 
my view, evoking all sorts of mem- 








GForce A Pickem - 1913 


“In the areas near the front the signs of the 


of photographs of Second Lieuten- 
ants, with now and then a Captain 
or a stray sergeant, proclaim the 
fact that there was once an A. E. F. 

While in the A. E. F. we were 
often wearied by army restrictions. 
We used our choicest profanity in 
describing them. But the returned 
soldier would willingly endure these 
restrictions again could he have the 
advantages that went with them. 
During the war, when we traveled, 
we had to check in and check out 
at the various railroad stations, a 
proceeding which we considered an 
abominable nuisance. But I would 
gladly check in and check out now 
if I could have the privilege that ac- 
companied it, namely, the quart de 
tariff. I pay full fare today; no 75 
per cent. reduction is allowed. We 
used to fume about the censorship 
of our letters, but we didn’t have to 
‘worry about postage. We just wrote 
‘*Soldiers’ Mail’’ where the stamp 





me eee 


and 30 men sstill linger.” 


rides on the railroad trains, no rev- 
eillé to disturb one’s morning's slum- 
bers, no monthly pay day, alas! and 
no need to go A. W. O. L., for noth- 
ing is out of bounds, and everybody 
is as free as Robinson Crusoe on 
his island. 

But many old friends of the A. E. 
F.. remain.. The French children are 
just as charming and attractive as 
ever, although their habit of asking 
for chin-chin gum and pennies has 
gone out of fashion, except in the 
port cities where steamers from 
America dock. There passengers 
furnish amusement for themselves 
and joy for the children by hurling 
pennies on the quay as the steamer 
goes through the locks. If the chil- 
dren are dressed in O. D., you can 
bet your bottom dollar that a uni- 
form intended for a Yankee soldier 
has been reduced to infantile pro- 
portions and altered for civilian use. 
The Fords are as omnipresent as 


SE Dp A San Beret Fore ME SE 





“One evening, at the ewtiight hour, I reached a small village which my division had 


ories. The American  signboards 
announcing that Sainte Sulpice is so 
far away, remain just as they were 
on Armistice Day, whether you are 
in Limoges, Sainte Mennehould or 
Douliens. In the areas near the 


and British town-majors, ‘‘2 offi- 
cers; 30 men,” still ‘linger, while the 


important information that a ma-| def 


nure dump or a public incenerator 
is located thus and so seems destined 
to remain forever. And if this be 
insufficient evidence, let the unbe- 
liever go to the photograph galleries, 
and there behold the shave-tail set 
forth in all his glories. Yes, in 
scores of display windows, hundreds 





captured from the enemy.” 


ought to be, and Uncle Sam did the 
rest. Most of us would willingly ac- 
cept a censorship of our letters for 
the free postage that went with it. 
And so it goes. Every rose ‘has its 
thorn. The civilian status has its 
drawbacks. Truly did the Sage of 


Concord write, “A certain compen- 
— balances every gift and every 


And here is the France that greets 
the returned doughboy: No K. P. 
duty, no leggings to roll, no regula- 
tions to violate, no M. P.’s to avoid, 
no officers to salute, no inspections 
to stand, no “Officers Only”’ signs, 
no Y. M. C. A. to criticize, no Sal- 
vation Army to commend, ‘no stolen 


~ 





ever, and hundreds of army Fords 
are now in Paris, masquerading as 
taxicabs—a few of them with A. E. 
F. drivers. 

Musically, too, the American 
doughboy goes marching on in the 
hamlets and homes of France. It 
was he who introduced American 
music to thousands of French fam- 
ities, and the strains of war-time 
music, that he forgot long ago, still 
re-echo in France when the evening 
repast is over. ““B-B-Beautiful 
K-K-Katy’’ still sees the moon rise 
over the cowshed—in France; the 
bells still ring ‘“‘For Me and My Gal”’ 
—in France; “The Baby’s Prayer’’ 
at sunrise (or was it twilight?) for 











American and British town-majors, ‘2 officers 


his father safe in the S. O. 8., three 
hundred miles from the front, is still 
repeated—in France. The dreamy — 
melody of “Missouri Waltz’’ is heard 
regularly at informal dances—in 
France, and there are “Smiles” that 
make us happy, blue, and so forth— ~ 
in France, if not in America. Pa- 
thetically enough, there are hundreds 
of French maidens who ‘‘Smile — 
Awhile,’’ who . ‘ 
Watch and pray each night for 7??? 
Till we meet again. 


Rheims, in the shadow of the 

cathedral, I found some 

darkies jazzing ‘The 

Araby,"’ while in Paris, as 1 write, 

every orchestra leader, every caba-— ~ 

retier, feels in duty bound to inform 

his audience of the banana famine; 
The thrill of France still lures the © 

doughboy. So irresistible is its ap- 


peal that it pulls him from his Kan-— s 


sas farm or New York office and 

plants him in Gay Paree or battle- 
scarred Verdun. The first trench, 
the first dug-out, the first billet: all 
have their piquant fascination, and ~ 
John W. Doughboy comes back, if 
his financial resources permit, Each 

year thousands of veterans desert 
the home sector to revisit the be-- 
loved (or detested) spots that their _ 
soldier days knew. 

As a result, the trail of the A. zB 
F. winds sinuously all over France. 
Whether you idle in gloomy Cal 
sunny Marseilles or ancient 
deaux, the ex-doughboy dogs 
footsteps, springing into ex! 
where you least expect him. He & 
almost ubiquitous. I found him ru 
ning a livery stable at hat 
Thierry, an automobile at Verdun 
and a café in Chaumont. I discov+ 
ered him as proprietor of a restau. 


the returned ex-soldier to get le - 
some in gay Paree. He soon dis- 
covers hundreds of kindred rit, 
in search of the same thrill, inspii 
by the same desires and ideals; 

it isn’t long before a community « 
interest and a mutuality of memo) 
bring ardent friendships into being. 
The Legion button is a card of in- 
troduction, and “Hello, ‘buddy!’* 
rings out gayly on the boulevards as © 
two Yanks meet face to face. 

Every day of the year they fight 
the battle of the boulevards, but vo- 
cally they often dash through t 
Argonne Forest to Sedan. If q 
tioned, they will confess that Pa 
has lost some of. its lure since it | 
no longer forbidden fruit. 


ous, hectic days when he 
W. O. L. By being in Paris 
he is not putting anything 
any man’s army, and he 
Eve would have felt had she 
told to eat all the apples she 
But what is the magnet that lures 


eicisntl ; 
( Continued on Page 15) me 
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A FIRST NIGHT FOR EDGAR ALLAN POE 


His Only Tragedy Never 


By H. I. BROCK 


NEW play by Mr. Poe, never 
before published or enacted.” 

So, quite literally, might be 
advertised upon the bills the 
Proposed performance, in 

New York, and in French, by visit- 
ing players from Paris, of ‘‘Politian: 
A Tragedy. By Edgar Allan Poe.”’ 
To be sure, there would be a degree 
of mendacity of the spirit involved 
im the strict adherence to the letter 
of the announcement. For Poe's 
*“Politian’’ has been known to stu- 


| dents’of Poe, and his collected works 
| include considerable fragments of 
| this single formally dramatic work 
| Of ams. incurably dramatic—not to 


fay melodramatic—writer. 

Poe himself published his selec- 
tions in The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger in’ 18385 and 1836. And the 
already published portions consti- 
tute almost two-thirds of the total. 
The fact remains that this tragedy 
in blank verse by the most cunning 
of American versifiers has remained 
It is only 
this year that all that Poe 
feft of it has been collected 
consecutively, and the almost 
completed work for the first 
time made available in print. 
For this achievement credit is 
due to the industry of Thomas 
of Columbia 
Iiniversity, who has collated 
with all available already 
printed portions Poe's auto- 
graph manuscript preserved in. 
the Mbrary of J. P. Morgan 
and made accessible by Mr. 
Morgan's courtesy. 

It seems characteristic of 


| Poe that though the story used 


in his one attempt at drama 
as such had its original habi- 


|-tat in Kentucky (where it was 


in 1825 and after a consider- 
able local scandal), he must for 
his literary ends translate its 
events to the obviousjy roman- 
tic region of medieval Italy. 
with the Roman Coliseum as 
the tremendous backdrop of 
the scene which, as it stands, 
is the last of the play. : 
It is also characteristic of 
Poe that the scenes of the 
tragedy which he held un- 
published in manuscript were 
mainly those in which (with 
reluctant hand, no doubt) he 
essayed the low relief of the 
lofty theme. To Poe there was 
fone must conclude) some- 
thing distasteful and even vul- 
gar in what was not deeply, 
darkly, beautifully indigo with 
gloom. He bowed to the 
custom of base-born British 
drama, he consented to follow 
the example of Shakespeare in 
assisting the flow of the tale 
with the conduct and conver- 
gation of befuddied serving 
men and pert serving women. 
But he is like Pooh Bah, danc- 
ing at cheap suburban parties 
—for a moderate fee. Though 
he does it, it revolts him. 
Now Mr. Mabbott’s young 
academic enthusiasm — which 
would not “slight any work of 
a great man’’—has rescued and 
assémbied for public view these 


they display 

poet’s metrical mastery and 
his unabashed facility in borrowing 
from other ‘poets. Incidentally, the 
editor has been indefatigable in trac- 
ing to its classic source every remi- 
niscent line. But at least two of the 
recovered scenes have an unexpected 
quality of real comedy—a grim sort 
of comedy, to be sure. In one there 

suggested and in the other fairly 
tinloosed that charne! fancy in which 
Poe reveled. It is, as it were, the 
horseplay of that fancy. 

If you will, it is the rough house 
of -the dissecting room. Because this 
charnel fancy of Poe'’s—this culti- 
Vated taste for the cadaverous and 
sepulchral, for.morgues and matters 

wary, is a part of an art which 


“mort 
is, as D. H. Lawrence has more than 


intimated, the art of the dissector 
father than that of the interpreter of 
life. At best you may say Poe was a 
Vivisector At worst there was about 
Him @ touca of the ghoul. Lawrence, 
called Poe ‘‘anatomist of love,” 


that he was mastered by a ghastly 


“will to know. And added, ‘‘You have 


to kill a thing to know it satisfac- 
torily.”” So the modern student of 
the miyst«ries of wild life must first 


shoot: his amicable lion or his benevo- 
lent gorilla before he mounts either 
scientifically in 4 museum. 

Whatever its secret springs, this 
phase of Poe has exercised a par- 
ticular fascination upon the French, 
who from the beginning have been, 
perhaps, the most ardent of his ad- 
mirers and imitators. Upon him, in 
fact, is based a whole school of 
French fiction deliberately contrivec 
to send unjustified shivers down the 
spine—to play shrewd variations 
upon the emotion of fear. Poe is the 
acknowledged inspiration (though he 
is not literally the point of origin) 
of the professed French Theatre of 
Terrors—the Grand Guignol, or Big 
Bad Punch and Judy. For Punch 
was originally himself a figure of 
terror, not of drollery. And Guignol 
is a Punch from Lyons, 

That familiar Poe story about the 
precious pair of madhouse managers 
““The System of Dr. Tarr and Profes- 








sor Fether” was actually the second 
of the productions of the highly spe- 


eee 


cialized company of mimes who now 
for some thirty-five years have 
tempted the curious in Paris to a 
little playhouse in a gloomy building 
off the dark-shadowed Rue Chaptal. 
Theirs is the perfected art of dis- 
tilling sharp-edged pleasure out of 
simulated frightfulness—of literally 
and according to formula manufac- 
turing gooseflesh—of inducing gasp- 
ing goggle-eyed sensation out of 
harmless theatrical “thrillers.” 
Theirs is the confessed obligation to 
the American inventor of a formula 
for thrillers—a recipe of world-wide 
reputation and proved efficacy. 
Obviously it is a gesture of grace 
and gratitude—if not utterly unmo- 
tived by self-interest—when the vis- 
iting players from this theatre un- 
dertake, while offering on the New 
Amsterdam Roof their own innocent- 
ly alarming wares to American au- 
diences, to stage Poe’s neglected 
“Politian.”* Lacking English speech, 
they must first translate Poe's Eng- 
lish blank verse into French prose; 
but that matters less, as the plot has 
already by the author himself been 
translated from American prose to 


Betore Staged or Published Save in Fragments 


In its origin, indeed, Poe’s drama 
is full brother to the regular Grand 
Guignol play, which often owes its 
horrid incidents to the sordid trag- 
edies of the criminal courts. ‘‘Poli- 
tian’’ harks back to an American 
murder trial. 

But, again to quote D. H. Law- 
rence, “‘Poe has no truck with In- 
dians or nature.’’ Not even with the 
white inhabitants of the Indians’ 
“dark and bloody ground,” Ken- 
tucky. Though these Kentuckians 
furnish him with a superiatively 
sanguinary and fatal tragedy, he 
must trick out that native raw ma- 
terial in the decorative trappings of 
Boccaccio’s Italy — dukes, counts, 
princes, palaces, brocades, masques 
and all that.- Such trapping Law- 
rence defines as those of a “rather 
overdone vulgar fantasy.” At least 
they are remote from commonplace 
America of the 1830’s and from the 
very unromantic everyday existence 


of even the most unhappy dreamer’ 


of romances. 








Italian poetry. 


The raw material which America 


“Translated to Medieval Italy.” 


furnished is a now long-forgotten 
but extraordinarily tragic and dra- 
matic fragment of real life. Lavish 
notes in Mr. Mabbott’s edition serve 
to recall enough of the details of a 
story which in 1825—ten years before 
Poe made literary use of it—set the 
tongues of the country wagging as 
eagerly as more recently they wagged 
over the murder case of Mrs. Hall. 
Newspapers were not what they are 
now, but this story enjoyed a consid- 
erable publicity in print. And Poe, 
whose first published poem, ‘‘Tamer- 
lane,” saw the light in 1827, had 
ready to his pen a rich scenario. 

Briefly, a certain Colone) Solomon 
P. Sharp had done grievous Injury 
to a lady of good family, Miss Ann 
Cook. in her shamed seclusion she 
was wooed by another Kentuckian, 
Jereboam O. Beauchamp, a young 
lawyer. The lady consented to marry 
this new and ardent admirer only 
upon condition that before the 
wedding day he should kill the man 
who had wronged her. 


The enamored Beauchamp agreed | 


and promptly, after the approved 
manner of the time and country, 


challenged Sharp to fight a duel. |, 








Sharp refused the challenge—so in 
porary ts the story 
runs—because he would not lift a 
violent unhallowed hand in a cause 
in which he felt himself so cursed 
with guilt. The lady's avenger 
might slay him unresisting. He 
would not, could not fight her cham- 
pion. Even insults and the threat of 
a public horsewhipping failed to 
move him from his noble resolution. 
In this difficult situation, Beau- 
champ first married the lady and 
afterward, calling Sharp to his door, 
in the dimness before a chill Novem- 
ber dawn, ‘‘plunged a dagger into 
his heart."' For this deed both 
Beauchamp and the lady were 
brought to trial before judge and 
jury. The lady was acquitted. 
Beauchamp was sentenced to die by 
the hand of the hangman. The 
pair attempted suicide together in 
the jail where both were lodged. 
The lady died of her wounds, but 
the man lived to he legally hanged. 





Both were buried in one grave at 
Bloomfield, Ky. 

Such is the story, grim and blood- 
stained enough to satisfy even Poe's 
insatiate fancy for the sombre. 
Tricked out with Italian names, 
titles, scenery, accessories of prince- 
ly state, the story of ‘‘Politian’’ is 
the same. A Duke's son betrays 
the lady Lalage, his father’s lovely 
ward, and by his ducal father is 
betrothed to.a highborn iady, his 
kinswoman. The forsaken one de- 
spairs and vows vengeance on a 
dagger. Then comes to Rome. from 
far-away Britain, Politian, Eari of 
Leicester, and falls a victim to those 
so lately despised charms. He woos 
lorn Lalage in a moolit garden— 
which is familiar Poe enough. “A 
deed is to be done,’’ she says, and 
the Earl goes forth to slay the 
Count — Count Castiglione. :. The 
Count enacts the part of Colonel 
Sharp of Kentucky to the life and 
the letter. Politian, balked, bor- 








poem of that saliloquy which is 
very well known . ‘The lady 
Lalage comes to him there, and en 
her reminder that her seducer 
stands at that moment with his 
bride on the very steps of the altar, 
Politian departs with evident bloody 
intent. 

Only so far Poe got. Of exactly how 
he would have concluded the play 
there is, so far as Mr: Mabboftt's 
careful inquiries show, no record. 

With no other ending, if present 
plans are carried out, it is to be 
produced by the Grand Guignol 
Players under the direction of Wen- 
dell Phillips Dodge. Provided it 
survives the difficult task of trans- 
lation (undertaken by Eloise Hugue- 
nin), the true dramatic quality of 
the only drama Poe ever wrote may 
thus be tested. 

It remains to give the reader a 
sample of Poe’s verse which is new 
to practically all—even Poe students. 
Especially as it represents his tribute 
to the comic muse—who was cer- 
tainly not the muse of his first 

choice. One ‘‘new’’ scene ex- 
ploits the ill-humors and evfi 
manners of an impudent lady's 
maid, Lalage’s attendant. But 
the author of the tintinnabu- 
lations of the bells has noi 
been ¢onspicuously successful 
in simulating the coarse piay- 
fulness and silly vanities of 
the serving wench. His Ja- 
cinta (like the pirates of a 
more recent American dra- 
matist) is taken, obviously, 
not from life but from a rica 
store of reading. Better to 
quote, therefore, the scene of 
charnel fancy at horseplay. 

Ugo, Castiglione’s servant, 

lies flat on his back in an ante- 
room of the parental paiacc. 
To him enters San Ozzo. the 
Count’s boon companion. Ugo 
will not get up or.bear a mes- 
sage to his master. Obstinately 
~he insists that he is dead, or, 
anyway, deceased. San Ozzo, 
after upbraiding him in vain, 
falls into his humor and sux- 
gests that nice considerations 
of etiquette require a servant 
who finds himself dead to re- 
port to his lord in person such 
untoward circumstance. The 
.text proceeds: 

San Ozzo—Undoubtedly—it 
ie—-you are right—get 
up: 

And lose no time about it— 


et 5 lot dead an 
ou 

And am * stife, as you per- 
ceive 


San ‘Onno —Well yes, I do. 

You are a little—stiff—all 
very true. 

I most aesertle pity you— 
but, sir, 

Could a not,’ think you, by 

te effort, 
Contrive to stir a ittie? let 


me hi you? 
Paugh!. this will never do!— 
why, bless me, sir, 
Perhaps you're not aware 
that—that—jn short 
The day is Very ters nd 
that a eorpse 
In very hot weather won’t— 
keep, you take me, sir? 
My nose is delicate, and to 
be plain 


You smell, sir, yes you smell 
—come now be quick! 

Indeed I can not, will not answer 
for 

The consequence of any longer 
atay. 

Sir! you may drop to pieces: 

Ugo—Good God! that’s true: 
Lend me your hand, sir, do! 
San Ozszo—Ah, that is well! 

Extremely well attempted!—Sir, 1 
am glad 

To see you on your legs—a littie 

No matter!—not ungraceful in a 

Now, pe this leg—a little further 

that is ext 

qu ! : : 

‘Now sir, Rey left—-you have a 

go, 

For patting out a leg! pray sir 
proceed! 

Superlativel—now that’s what I 


pane ames sg little further, sir! 
recoll: 


defunct, 
And all that sort of thing—ha! ha! 
ha! ha! 


It is not precisely a dainty bit, bu: 
at any rate it is Poe’s very own. 











OME time before the end of this’ 

month, it now develops, New 

York will have seen ali the 

ballets, including .the Scandi- 

navian. On Nov. 19, it should 

he hastily added in amplification of 

this statement, Les Ballets Suedois 

will open at* the Century Roof 
Theatre. 

It is barely three years old, this 
French-Swedish organization, and 
yet it has a record of achievement 
and recognition, at its two homes and 
abroad, that might well be envied by 
organizations ever so much older. 
The two homes referred to are Stock- 
holm and Paris, and it was in Paris, 
in October, 1920, at the Theatre des 
Champs Elysées, that it first ve 
the world the vigorous eviden of 
its existence. 


The Russian Ballet under Fokine 
was, as is well known, a form of 
revolt against the ice-bound  tradi- 
tions in which the art of ballet 
dancing, had been wrapped. One of 
the revolutionaries, in the spirit of 
Fokine, was Jean Borlin, now known 
as the principal male dancer of the 


Greta Lundberg, 
one of the dancers. 


Swedish Ballet and its choreographer, 
but not so long ago—the Spring of 
1920, to wit—merely a young man 
who desired to give further expres- 
sion to his sentiments of revolt in the 
field of ballet dancing, 

At the same time there appeared 
another young man who believed 
that a new ballet could be brought 
into existence, rendering even more 
secure the position secured for the 
revolutionists. To this end he ap- 
peared in Stockholm early in Aprii, 
1920, and engaged for a new and as 
yet non-existent organization—Les 
Ballets Suedois—a suitable number 
of the fair-haired ballerinas of the 
Swedish Royal Opera. This'manager 
was Jacques Hebertot, director of: 
the Theatre des Champs Elysées. 

As the third originator of the baltet 
there appears in the records the 
name of Rolf de Mere, who gow is 
the recognized director of the organi- 
zation. 

As a preliminary test of strength 
Jean Borlin offered a _ series of 
dances executed by himself along the 
lines which the ballet proposed to 


To the Left, 


“Marriage on the 


Eiffel Tower.” 
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NEXT THE SWEDISH BALLET 


Presently New Y ork will have seen: 
all—-including the Scandinavian 


figures from .“L’Homme et son Desir.” 


adopt in Paris in the Summer of 
1920. Two studies of Chopin's 
**Harlequin,’’ some Hungarian gypsy 
dances, a mimicry of the ‘‘Dance or 
the Dervishes,” to an air by Glazu- 
now, @ negro sculpture to the poem 
nocturne of Scriabin, and a whole 
series of Swedish airs made up his 
program. It was generously receivec 
‘—and the way was clear for the Paris 
début, the world début, of Les Ba!- 
leta Suedois. 

On Oct. 25, 1920, the ballet opened 
before a most distinguished audience. 
The Grand Duke Dimitri, Grand 
Duchess Marie, Princess Pouniatine, 
the Maharaja of Kapurthala, the 
Duke and Duchess of Camastra, the 
Duke and Duchess of Vallombrosa, 
Viseount and Viscountess de Montes- 
quieu-Lezenzac and Ambassadors and 
foreign dignitaries gaiore were on 
hand to welcome the Swedish artists 
in the French capital. 

‘*Iberia,” ‘‘Nuit de Saint Jean,’’ 
**Dervishes’”” and “Jeux,” by De- 
bussy, made up the first program. 
All four of these numbers have béen 
retained for the organization's Amer- 
ican répertoire. 


In November, -1920, a change of 
bill was effected and four new di- 
vertissements were substituted for the 
original offerings. One of these new 
numbers, ‘'El Greco,” marked the 
first attempt by the Swedish artists 
to offer a synthetic fusion of paint- 
ing, dancing and music. **Les 


{Spain a few 


Right, 
Elon Strandin, 
premiere 
danseuse. 


Vierges Follies,” a delicate composi- | cluding performances of its first 


tion, full of color and droll comedy,;son that the 


was another 
the new bill. 

In the Spring of 1921 the Swedish 
company made its first London 
visit. Its reception in Engiand was 
cordial, and next M. Borlin took his 
dancers to Spain. En route to 
performances were 
again given in Paris, including that 
of “La Bolte & Joujoux,” an ex- 
quisite nursery tale, for which 
Claude Debussy wrote the music and 
Andre Heile designed the scenery. 

In Spain, Madrid, Barcelona, Fer- 
rol, Bilbao, Corona ‘and Santander 
saw the ballet. In May, the organi- 
zation made its way to Brussels and 
gave a number of performances at 
the Theatre des Galleries Saint- 
Hubert. 

The season ended, early in the 
Summer, at the original point of de- 
Pparture, the Theatre des Champs 
Elysées. It was during these con-j| 


welcomed element in 


* Photos © by Ieabey, Paris: 


Jean Borlin 
in the 


i 


ballet introduced 
number for which it has - become 
semi-famous throughout Europe— | 
the ultra-modern ‘‘L'Homme et Son 
Désir."’ : 
This poem by Pau) Claudel, 
and audacious, represents the mo 
daring enterprise of the ballet, and is 
generally considered a most impor- 
tant element of its répertoire. Of it 
M. Claudel wrote: 


“The subject of my drama 
scarcely overwhelmingly novel. 
(The subject of a true and dar- 
ing tragedy cannot be novel.) ] 
have dealt with the idea of 
man caged within his passion, 
single thought a vain desire . 
escape from a prison with in 
bars until the moment when a wo 
man, the image of death and le 
comes to take her with him.’’ 

The company's second seai 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Another scene from “The Marriage 
on the Eiffel Tower.” , 
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THE WORLD OF ART: 


tainly no artist then living could 
have improved ‘upon the quilted 
skirt, the blue overdress, the black 
Searf, the straw hat of that beau- 
tiful light-of-love, Nelly O’Brien. 
Even in his own clothes he wed 
dainty and judicial taste. nm the 
self-portrait at Knoedler’s he is 
wearing a ‘‘monstrous pretty 


brought him 12 guineas, and he set 
off to the nearest ale house to drink 
@ glass of gin for each guinea as an 
appropriate celebration. After this 
came those ‘‘Children Playing at 
Soldiers’’ and ‘Boy: 

childish naturalness, with an almost 
dainty treatment in spite of the lusty 


English Classic and French 
Revolutionary 


carna- types and the vigor of their realiza- 


From eighteenth century Engiand 
to twentieth century France is a 


yourself in Salles 
VI. and VII. of the Salon 4’Au- 
tomne. 


The present show includes several 
of the 


H 
i 


ry 
Ff 


Li 
ag 
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REE 
pa 


Morland is the expression of home. 
keeping England, the rural Engiand 
of the eighteenth century, of coun- 


a 
Agnes.’ Lipp ° ui ; m 
“St. ’ by M try squires, farmers wagoners, cot 


Recently Acquired for the Permanent Collection, Worcester 
Art Museum, Worcester. Mass. 


of the characters in a cur-| but sweetness of line and color has 
rent play, sufficed for him. The blue eyes are 
. | amazingly shallow and the lovely 
may be one secret of features are only that and nothing 
the persistent appeal of the British | more. “The pose, however, is charm- 
eighteenth century school in its stat-/ ing and the white dress, the skirt 
ie amiability and charm it gives us| heavily brocaded, is a triumph of 
something to hang on to. We seem, | texture and surface. ‘No one painted 
indeed, quite unable to let go. The/a dress better than Romney, except 
hope of realizing ut least a million Sir Joshua when he could be per- 
doliars on a little bunch of ten paint- suaded to do one. In the present 
ings by Reynolds and Hoppner and/ collection Sir Joshua's little Miss 
Romney and Morland and Turner | Ridge with her defective eye and re- 
Such hopes on | markably silly mouth could live for- 
the part of the great international|ever on the fame of her pretty 
firms of art dealers seldom creamy bodice with its gold-brown 
ruffling and biue ribbons. 

Was it 4 hidden fear that he 
would be known by his costumes 
chiefly that sent Sir Joshua flying 
to the shelter of classic robes? Cer- 


Y: mustn't change,” says one traordinary line of beautiful women, 
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THE NEW AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY 


Is an Ancient Institution of the Old Aristocracy Falling Into the Hands of the New? 


By P. W..WILSON 


S$ American Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’s, Colonel 
George Harvey ceases to be it. 
The place has been reserved 

for Frank B. Kellogg, until 
recently a Senator for Minnesota. 
And by. a coincid the ab of 
Sir ‘Auckland Geddes, with reports of 
his imperfect eyesight, has given rise 





* to a rumor that Britain also may be 


considering a change in her repre- 
sentation at Washington. The time 
has come when, indeed, the world 
has to face afresh what is meant in 
these days by a dipl tic ised 
What are the functions of an Am- 
bassador? What kind of a man 
ought he to be? 

The word. ambassador, like s0 
many diplomatic terms, is French 
and was at one time spelled like em- 
bassy with the letter ‘‘e.’" An Am- 
bassador was a man sent on a special 
errand, either to negotiate a treaty. 
to present complaints or to announce 
some event like the accession or 
marriage of a sovereign. An excel- 





lent description of such an embassy - 


is to be found in Sir Walter Scott's 
“Quentin Durward,’’ where the up- 





canceled the safe conduct of the Em- 
press Marie of Russia, his kinswo- 
man, who was returning from Lon- 
don to Petrograd via Berlin, he 
sealed his own doom. ' The majesty 
that surrounded his throne was the 
majesty that surrounds every throne. 
In striking at that majesty he struck 
himself. He could not lock up Am- 
bassadors in railway trains and pilfer 
their pockets of railway fare without 
degrading the stately institutions 
amid which alone hereditary poten- 
tates. can hope to survive. It was 
this kind of conduct that caused 
other dynasties to regard the Hohen- 
zollerns as ill-mannered upstarts. 

It would not be true tc say that 
the old diplomacy is yet dead. The 


start Bishop of Liége sends a dis- . 


guised gypsy as envoy to Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy. At coronations 
there have been similar special mis- 
sions, and sometimes the object has 
been to decorate a foreign potentate 
with am order like the Garter. It 
was by such occasional envoys that 
States began to get into touch with 
each other. 

As civilization advancéd it was 
found necessary to establish perma- 
nent contact between sovereign 
States. An Ambassador was, how- 
ever, still the personal envoy of hix 
monarch; so close was his relation 
with ‘his master’’ that he was 
called “his Exceliency’’ which in 
earlier days was a sovereign's title; 
and his person was as sacred as 
royalty. At coyrt he enjoyed a prec- 
edence that ranked him immediately 
after the reigning family to which 
he was accredited and he was him- 
self, as a rule, a great noble. 

Accredited by a King to a King, an 
Ambassador was, first and foremost, 
a courtier. The language that he 
spoke was French and the raiment 
that he wore was chivalric. He was 
decorated with orders and titles and 
he had to be plentifully supplied 
with money. His wife was a great 
lady, accustomed to the best society 
because she was part of it, nor must 
she wince over what was then re- 
warded as the right kind of scandal. 
In using Engiand for his ends, King 
Louis XIV. did not only send to 
Charles II. a political envoy called 
Barillon. The cause of France was 
also recommended by the more 
charming diplomacy of a _ certajn 
Louise de Querouaille, whom the en- 
amored monarch added to his house- 
hold, creating her Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. 

An Ambassador did not hesitate, if 
necessary, to’ bribe. And in most 
countries there were plenty of people 
who were ready to accept the lar- 
gease of a foreign power. The Eng- 
lish knew that the Stuarts were cor- 
rupted by French gold. And the 
France of Napoleon was not less 
syrely convinced that Europe was 
corgupted by the gold of Pitt. 

In the old diplomacy there was a 
certain convenience. An Ambassa- 
dor knew for whom and to whom he 
spoke. As he was answerable to 
no Parliament, préss or public opin- 
ion, his dispatches were, in effect, 
the p te correspondence of an 
agent ‘with his firm. There were 
rules of etiquette which all obeyed. 
No Ambassador would have dreamed 
of driving about London in a flivver. 
Nor was an Ambassador interviewed 
for the_newspapers or called upon to 
make speeches. To the public he 
was thus a remote sphinx, while in 
high society he was at once an orna- 
ment and a neighbor. . He belonged, 
in fact, to a system which was both 
polite and international. Two States 
might be on the eve of war with 
each other. But neither State would 
wish to smash the hierarchy that 
governed them both. And, outside 
ot’Turkey, Ambassadors were sacro- 
sanct. 

* 1t is this tradition that Germany 
Bismarck 


“has obliterated. When 


smoked a big cigar at the Congress 
of Berlin he challenged the courte- 
siée of official Europe. And when, 
in 1914, the Kaiser insulted the 
British and French Ambassadors and 








any rate, the old .assumption had 
passed away. But this does not 
mean that all was wrong with the 
former system. And there are as- 
pects of it which might, and per- 
haps should, be retained. 

It is, after all, a serious interna- 
tional inconvenience that a great 
power like the United States, a cred- 
itor of other powers, should change, 
every four years, her entire diplo- 
matic machinery or that such change 
should be threatened. In the see- 
saw between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, foreign countries are not in- 
terested. And in dealing with the 
United States they desire a cer- 
tain continuity of negotiation. That 
an acceptable Ambassador like John 





the best of a bad job. Asquith goes 
so far as to say that if Baron Mar- 
schell von Bieberstein, the predeces- 
sor of Lichnowsky, had lived, there 
would have been no war. 

Lord Bryce has pointed out that, 
in the days. of her isolation, the 
United States was sometimes care- 
less in the choice of her envoys. 
That criticism, when it was made, 
did not apply to American Ambas- 
sadors in London, who have formed 
a dynasty that, including Page and 
Davis, on the whole outshone the 
line of British Ambassadcrs at Wash- 
ington. The fact that the United 
States deliberately -refrained from 
developing a diplomatic service has 
left her free to appoint as her en- 


“Brilliance of mind and brilliance of -matter.” 


British Ambassador in Paris is the 
Marquis of Crewe, Lord Rosebery’s 
son-in-law and distinctly an aristo- 
crat. Both in Paris and in London, 
and certainly in Tokio and Rome, 
the function of Ambassador. is still 
held to be a privilege either of birth 
or of bureaucracy. But a profound 
change is none the I¢ess apparent, 
an inevitable change, due to the 
break-up of dynasties in the Old 
World and the emergence of democ- 
racies in the New. With kings and 
emperors hurled to the dust, the 
idea of the Ambassador as a kind of 
viceroy had to be fied. In the 
British Dominions,.the Governor 
General is today little more than an 
oversea Ambassadar for Great Brit- 
ain, while the High Commissioners 
of the Dominions in London are also 
in effect Ambassadors. 

For many years the United States 
resisted the assumption that her En- 
voy should be only the personal dele- 
gate of the President. As that was 
the interpretation put upon the term 

“ambassador,” the United States ap- 
pointed only Ministers. And when 
she claimed for her Envoys the 
higher rank, it was on the distinct 
understanding that in her case, at 





W. Davis, who spoke to Britain not 
for a party but for the United 
States, should be subject to recall, 
for no indiscretion and no reason 
save a change at the White House, 
which is no concern of Britain, and 
that the same rule should be applied 
to other countries, irrespective of 
what appears to them to be the pub- 
lic interest, is regarded as @ griev- 
ance, No other great power changes 
its Ambassadors in this arbitrary 
manner and if the custom were gen- 
pics oo would be seriously 


Sain the post of Ambassa- 
dor has never been regarded 

Political prize for the accrediting 
country. There has always been 
recognized the further question 
whether the Ambassador -is per- 
sona grata in the coufftry or the 
court to which he is sent. Even 
when the relations between Germany 
and Great Britain and between Ger- 
many and the United States were 
severely strained, Germany selected 


‘as her Ambassadors in London ana 


Washington two erie meee dip- 
lomats, Lichnowsky and Bernstorff, 
who were obviously fitted by -tem- 
perament and association to make 





voys men of distinct individuality, 
like Lowell, Choate, Page, Whitelaw 
Reid, Richard Washburn Child and 
Washington Irving. The very fact 
that these men wore simple evening 
dress when the rest of the diplo- 
matic corps were decked out like 
peacocks rendered them conspicu- 
ous, and the contrast between the 
sparkle of an epigram by Choate and 
the sparkle of jewel on a star or 
riband was, after all, the contrast 
between brilliance of mind and brti- 
Hiance of matter. 
mere bureaucrat as’ 

seems impossible. His day is over. 
But, on the other hand, the Ambas- 
sador as poet, as editor, as essayist, 
as historian may not have furnished 





To.return to the}! 





tonnage and of gun power on a mod- 
ern. battleship, the validity of con- 
cessions in Turkey and Persia, and 
the payments due to stockholders on 
a nationalized railroad. The Ambas- 
sador whose vision is limited to pass- 
ports, prot and pr d sud- 
denly finds that. his functions are 
usurped by commercial agents, by 
debt commissioners or by interna- 
tional bankers acting as advisers to 
groups of Governments. 

Where the Ambassador used to 
know one thing perfectly, namely, 
the French-idiom, and despised in- 
dustry and finance as plebeian pur- 
suits, he must now accommodate 
himself to the atmosphere of a great 
merchant's” office. He must handle 
matters that cannot be treated as 
the whim of a monarch’s mistress. 
His manner may be as velvet; but 





. what he has ta get down to is brass 


tacks. Two cable companies fight- 
ing for islands in the Atlantic care 
little for the proprieties of the salon. 
They talk to the Ambassador as they 
talk to each other, heart to heart. 
Diplomacy has had to strip herself 
of shams and do business, as_busi- 
ness is done elsewhere, in _ shirt- 
sleeves. It is a loss of “good form.” 
It is a gain in sincerity. 

What we seem now to need is the 
Ambassador who will unite the es- 
sential courtesy of a former day with 
the new knowledge of the twentieth 
eentury. It is obvious that, since 
the retirement of Bryce, Great 
Britain has been hard put to it to 
discover the ideal man for Wash- 
ington. 

The Eari of R and Vi t 
Grey were not peerless in the 
usual sense of the term, and it was 
left to Sir Auckland Geddes to fill 
a position from which others shrank. 
That he succeeded in a difficult task 
is evident from a comparison be- 
tween Anglo-American relations four 
years ago and Anglo-American rela- 
tions today. 

A permanent solution of the prob- 
tem ig perhaps to be sought in what 
is called “‘big busi il . 
cial enterprise is today developed on 
a scale the magnitude of which 
would have staggercd our ancestors. 
Whatever wealth, power and pres- 
tige was enjoyed by a territorial 
magnate—say, a Duke—is nothing to 
the wealth, power and prestige en- 
joyed by some great industrial mag- 
nate—a Rockefeller, a Ford, a Lev- 
erhulme, a Beaverbrook, a Pierpont 
Morgan. Business so colossal as 
theirs requires a statesmanship that 
is broader than business. And such 
business compels those who conduct 
it to be international diplomatists. 
They must travel. They must con- 
sider public opinion. They must be 
acquainted with the play of parties 
and.the rumblings of revolutions. 
They are bound to exchange the 
small view for the large view. They 
have the money with which to sus- 
tain an Ambassador's position. And 
destiny secms to have called on 
them to undertake this duty. 

It will be objected, of course, that 
this forecast surrenders diplomacy 
once more to an aristocracy, not, in- 
deed, of land and of birth, but of 
commerce, that we are again en- 
throning the Medici. It may be so, 
but there is, at least, this consola- 
tion, that commerce today stands for 
peace. Thyssen, the coal owner on 
the Ruhr, has said that the war 
would have been averted if the Kai- 
ser had sent one of his cless as Am- 


ai 








_ It is, at least, a plausible hy- 
pothesis. 
The war was a victory of the mili- | 
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J Now Combined for lhe First Time 


In lhis Extraordinary | 


sine tee 


Moned-Gutcnten 





utnors 
Book Ofter/ 


nary DO Wharton-- 9 
ae Wilson—Kathleen Norris—-W 


Roieean Manat Sold Navoticath “Bdeurine Hewlett—-Rex Beach— qo 


Conrad. Never in the history of publishing has such a brilliant combiriation of authors 
been assembled in such an unusual offer! 
authors in America today! A new ceed of “best sellers”—AND ALL FOR THE COST 
OF A SINGLE BOOK! 


OT one of these authors needs an iritroduction. 


know them all. 


You 


You’ve read them in book form; 


followed many of them in the leading magazines; enjoyed 
some of them on the stage; even gone to the movies to see 


their stories pictured on the screen. 


They are twelve of 


the best known, most popular writers of today! 


And here is a wonderful treat for all story lovers. 


Here, 


in a single set, are a dozen fascinating novélettes written 


by these twelve famous authors. 
collection of beautiful 


romances, 


Here is an-extraordinary 
dare-devil adventure 


stories, charming character studies, and thrilling mystery 
stcries—all handled with the magic touch of twelve master 


story writers. 


New Library of Favorites 


No .single author—no matter how great a genius—could 





What This 
Famous Authors 
Library 
Contains: 


Beautiful Ladv 
—BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Uneducating Mary 


Ma Pettingill Talks 
~ HARRY LEON 


Spanish Jade 

MAURICE HEWLETT 

North of 53 
ners) 


The Duel . 
—JOSEPH CONRAD 
Win 
STRATTON-PORTER 


from Pard- 
BEACH 


Gorgeous Isle 
- UDE ATHERTON 


The Touchstone 
—EDITH 


The Dark Fleece 
JOSEPH HER 


An Amateur 
--W. B. MAXWELL 


Captain Wardlaw’s Kit- 


yo ni 








possibly contribute such a strik- 
ing variety of intensely interesting 
stories. _ No one writer could 
create such a wide range of im- 


pressive characters, nor conccive 


such a variety of unusual situ- 
ations. Only by tapping the rich 
treasure houses cf twelve of our 
“best sellers” was this amazing 


‘ popular library ‘made possible. 


And now in a single set of 
novelettes, you can have some 
of the world’s most interesting 
stories—a story for every mood. 
When you want real action, there’s 
Rex Beach or Joseph Conrad. 
When you want a heart-interest 
story, you can reach for that 
master of human emotion, Booth 
Tarkington. When you’re in the 
mood for color, there’s Joseph 
Hergesheimer. 

Each one of these twelve 
authors is different. Each one 
is fascinating. Each one offers 
you new striking characters, un- 
usual scenes and absorbing plots. 
Dull moments are impossible 
with them near. To pick up one 
of these novelettes is to be spirited 
away from all your cares and 
worries — transported into the 
mystic land of romance and 

venture. 


Twelve of the widest read, mest talked-of 


Amazing Offer 
How wonderful to think of one set of books being able to 
boast of such a’ rare combination of favorites. A complete 
library of popular authors—‘“‘best sellers” who have n 


Special 


critics the whole. 
world over! 
Bargain 


Tarkington, 
Wharton, Conrad, 
All for 


Wilson, Norris, Her- 

gesheimer, Porter, 

MacGrath, Max- 
well, Beach, Hew- 
lett, and Atherton 
~—what an amazing 

For a short time only! These 12 

fascinating novelettes by 12 of the 

‘orld’s Most Famous Story Writers— 

all for the price of one book! 

k over the list of authors. An 

All-Star combination of story-writers, 


collection! There is 
no doubt but that 

Don’t wait and miss this amazing offer! 
All for only $1.98. 


any set of books 
which contained this 

nd no ‘money. 
now! 





combination of au- 
thors would sell at 
any é! At only 
$1.98—our special 
short time offer-—it 
is such a startling 
offer that thousands 
will jump to accept 
it. 

Don’t wait. Send for your set of favorite authors before 
this edition is sold and the offer is closed. y 


Send No Money 


It isn’t necessary to send a penny. Merely clip the 
attached coupon and mail it. We will send the entire set 
of 12 books on approval. When they arrive pay the postman 
only $1. “aa (plus few cents delivery charges) and the entire 


Mail the coupon— 











" set is you 


Twelve “Best Sellers” for only $1.98! 
offer! Don’t miss it. Mail the cou 
City Publishing Company, Inc., 
City, New York. 

C2 ee ew ee eee ae SS eee 
Garden City Co., Inc. 
§ Dept. F-311, Garden City, 'N. Y: 
~ Yeu may send me the 12 volumes of Favorite Authors. I will pay 
the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents delivery"charges) on delivery. 
It is understood that I may return these books, if I desire, within five 
days, and you will return my money promptly "and without question. 


A truly amazing 
n at once! Garden 
pt. F-311, Garden 


Orders from outside UT... are payable $2.44, cash with order. 














CONCERNING DOLLS 


OLIDAY shops are alive and 
colorful now with gay Httle 
figures from every country 

under the sun. Row upon row of 
smiling or quaint or comic or prim 
little people—Laplanders in snug 
furs, South Sea Islanders in rustling 
grasses, Japs and Indians, Mimis and 
Gretchens and Lenci cosmopolitans 
greet us with outstretched arms and 
beseech us to take them home with 
us and give them a local habitation 
and a name. 

Not a few of the midget faces—of 
wax or wood or what not—hold even 
a hint of dreams—some other-world 
touch or breaths, perhaps, of the the 
touch, or breath, perhaps, of the 
those who fashioned their comeli- 
ness, ; : 

And as one wanders from group 
to group, and chooses at last, it may 
be, from ultra-modern novelties for 
the season's gifts, yet even about 
these there seems still to hover some 
“faint, far fragrance of the faith of 
ages’’ that in the childhood of the 
world first fashioned little creatures 
like these for its own companioning 
and reassuring. 

One recalls those earliest progeni- 
tors of our present-day legion of 
“‘dolls’’—the ushabti entombed with 
important personages of old Egypt to 
perform, vicariously, such tasks as 
the gods might allot to 
-The traveler embarked alone 

For far-off shores! of lands un- 

known, 

and that with many of the peoples 
“of the earth’s gray dawn’ it has 
been the custom to bury with “the 
one who had said good-night”’ those 
whom he had loved. With all of 
these the matrix thought (however 
later distorted) seems to have been 
of companioning the wayfarer, an 





irapulae born of simple human affec- 
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tion, that one inalienable, indestruc- 
tible thing that lives on undaunted 
by all the imperfections and limita- 
tions and barriers that earth and 
even “the utter darkness of death"’ 
can devise—as the love of a child for 
its doll seems, indeed, but to increase 
with leaking sawdust and melting 
wax, the battered thing becoming 
dearer with each new demand upon 
its sponsor’s faith. 

They were a people of pioneering 
imagination, those earliest children 
of the Nile who reared their great 
bulwarks of pyramids and tombs as 
it were a passionate protest against 
the thought of utter, ultimate de- 
parture from this world of life and 
warmth and love. And one’s fancy 
fain would dream that this same 
child-hearted instinct that, back 
there in the beginning of time, gave 
birth to the humble ushabti, has 
parented as well the whole royal 
lineage of little figures of every fash- 
ion that down the long ages, childish 
have rejoiced in as “something to 


cuddle,’" “‘something to imagine,”’ to 
idealize, love. 
Is not this, indeed, the inmost 


meaning of the true spirit of Christ- 
mas, the spirit of sympathy and 
companioning; of simple human 
comradeship; of “that faith that 
meets ten thousand cheats but drops 
no jot of faith’’—faith in the friend- 
ship of one’s friends, faith in the 
service of one's self, in the essential 
goodness of our common humanity? 

There is a little child still sleeping 
at the heart of even the most world- 
weary of us; it is to this these win- 
some, wistful little faces, come to 
our marts from the ends of the earth 
to make merry with us here, whis- 
per yet again of that faith at the 
very heart of our own humanness 
since time began, 





( Continued on Page 2) 


The shepherd on the distant hill 
broods upon the slogan and is one 
with the mass meeting. 

It must be a phrase that is easy 
for him to remember: beyond that 
there seems to be no hard and fast 
rule of technique. if, it scans, s0 
much the better. Alliteration is a 
safe bet; it.is always popular with 
simple folk and the crowd is an ag- 
glomeration of such; being simpléis 
the initiation fee. But, however 
the words run, if they are repeata- 
ble the thing is done. The hypnosis 
is in reiteration: 

From this standpoint, the most 
ideally conditioned slogan is the 
war cry. It is not of a day or of 
a campaign, but is repeated from 
generation to generation, and draws 
perenially upon emotions. The 
word slogan means, in fact, war 
cry. Its component syllables come 
from. Gaelic words meaning army 
call. The derivation leads to native 
Irish leaders and to the Highland- 
ers when the Scotch border was a 
forcing ground for ballads. The call 
was usually a surname and the 
name of a gathering place. They 
could shout, those old fellows. Lis- 
. ten te a chronicler: “Great was the 
noyse that was heard while that 
everie man called. his awin, slog- 
horn.” (For awin read own: the 
chronicler seems to have been Irish.) 

The French had their cri de 
guerre. The English shouted fer 
St. George. They shouted when 
they gathered ani again when they 
charged. Lusty days: now we have 
the college yell. 

The slogan passed from an affair 
of mere name and place to an ex- 
pression of those ideals in which 
each crowd takes exclusive property 
rights, and from there on through 
questions of policy to details. 

The idealism which is the basis of 
hem all is found in its purest state 
n mottoes, a cousin family in which 
he action element.is not obligatory. 
Ihe mild reproof of “Honi soit qui 
imal y pense” ts a sufficient rally- 
ing cry tor the Order of the Garter; 
equally mild is the motto cf Georgia, 
“Wisdom, Justice, Moderation.” 


Loutsiens is close by with ‘Union, 
Canny 


Tustica and Confidence.” 


HISTORY IN SLOGANS 


New Jersey plays safe and sane with 
“Liberty and Prosperity.” 

Even among guch as these the 
action motive creeps in. Nevada, 
adopting its motto when the Civil 
War had been ended but a year, 
chose “All for Our Country."" It was 
another State motto, Virginia’s thai 
Booth shouted when he shot Lin 

coin: ‘‘Sic semper Tyrannis.” Slo- 
gans which express specific policies 
may yet sound as bland as Georgia's 
motto. There is no hint of dissen- 
sion between “A fair day’s pay for 
a fair day's wage’’ and ‘‘Law and 
order.’’ 

“Britons never, never will be 
slaves’’ sounds, when heard dispas- 
A#ionately, merely like an admirable 
sentiment. “Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity,” fails to give much atmos- 
phere to the writer of the outline 
history inf slogans. Even ‘‘The Big 
Stick” says little unless it is helped 
out by the cartoonists. ‘‘Perdicaris 
alive or Raisuli dead’’ (Raisuli got 
married just a few weeks ago) is less 
innoctious, but the truth is that 
Roosevelt's remembered phrases are 
fewer than Wilson's. Mark Twain 
got a name as a funny man and if 
he recited a tragedy people dutifully 
laughed. Roosevelt got a reputation 
as a phrase maker; however, he 
created it himself. 

If crowds are to be directed, pre- 
sumably the available methods have 
to be used. “Safety first." ‘‘Men 
and millions." “Thrift is power.” 
These are the white felmet of 
Navarre. . 

The world, however, has never had 
s0.many slogans as today. Doctors 
writing theses on the slogan as a 
means of social control find a ple- 
thora of material. The world has 
never had so many conflicting na- 
tional attitudes to express; never so 
many organized social movements 
each reaching for the push button; 
never so many theories, advertise- 
ments, miracle men. The phrases 
reach on one side toward such phe- 
nomena as belief in the Angels of 
Mons and on the other to slang and 
proverbs such as “An apole a day 
keeps the doctor away.’ They fill 
the spaces seen by the eye and heard 
by the ear. More and still more. If 
it keeps up, the world is self-defense 
will have to adopt one which as yet 
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THIS OFFER IS GOOD FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY: 





The Freeman — 


The Freeman presents an open-minded, broad-minded view of the world in all 

its aspects; it is a journal of criticism and opinion for enlightened minds. It is a 

’ selective survey of the entire cultural field; thousands of people who have little time 

for magazine reading depend upon the Freeman alone for comment and information 

about art, literature, economics and other vital interests. aes 

The Freeman treats serious matters with the respect that they deserve, but it is 

unmerciful to the fake and the shoddy that infest and infect our intellectual world, 

and that obstruct the progress of the good, the true and the beautiful. The Freeman 
combats buncombe in high places with satire, to the delight of thousands. 














New Hamperhire 


has none at all; 


is heard but faintly: ‘“‘Down with 
slogans!" : 








A man wrote to the Freeman recently 
that, after diligent reading of the paper, 
he was still trying to discover what axe 
“T always enjoy reading the it had to grind. : 

The Freeman has no axe to grind, but 


. America is to be feces i i 

ss Ppa bi it gives a fine edge to its readers’ minds. 

congratulated on P A partial analysis of the Freeman’s circulation 
reveals: 


Havelock Ellis: George Santayana: 


“Far as I am from sharing 
its political faith, I find the 
Freeman far better written 


duction of a paper which than anything I saw in my 


day; there is a consciousness 


Women 
Libraries, ete. in it of the world at large, 


The Freeman is not a man’s paper, or aad of the lntellectesi tend: ‘ 


maintains so high a level 
alike in thought and ex- 


pression.” , : eeman is for a 
au calthesa ‘people. teary scape, things I used to miss 
= in America altogether.” 


Special offer: 10 weeks for $1.00 


The Freeman, 116 West 13th St., New York. 
Please send the Freeman: 
(CO 26 weeks, $3.00 





G. Lowes Dickinson: , 
“T have enjoyed reading the 
paper which, I think, per- 
haps, the best written of all 
weeklies, and certainly sot 
the least intellices.r.”” 


“I am enclosing my_ sub- 
scription to the Freeman, 
which I ought to have sub- ? 
scribed to long ago. It (1:10 weeks, $1.00 
seems to me a great paper 


and a great work.” RANE - 525 Sa ea raw ok ee 


“8. ¥. Ti 16-88-88 
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NEXT THE SWEDISH BALLET 


( Continued from Page 7) 


started in the Fall of 1921 with a 
tour of the cities of France. Nearly 
fifty performances in forty-five days 
were given at Roubaix, Douai, Lille, 
Orléans, Nantes, Le Mans, Roche- 
fort, Bordeaux, Pau, Tarbes, Car- 
cassonne, Nimes, Montpellier, Nar- 
‘bonne, . Toulouse, Béziers, Dijon, 
Nice and Nancy. Some of the towns 
where the ballet played were with- 
out adequate theatres, and in others 
the scenery arrived too late for pro- 
duction—and so, all in all, the ballet 
received the first test of its ability 
unobscured by special orchestra- 
tions, its ultra-modern scenery. 

Early in 1922, when the ballet re- 
turned to its Parisian home, its sec- 
ond great feature, ‘‘The Skating 
Rink,’’ was produced. At the same 
time the Dansgille Ballet was danced 
for the first time in Paris. This is 
a national Scandinavian dance, con- 
nected with the celebration of the 
May festival. 

A visit to Berlin followed, but was 
cut short by an unexpected theatre 
strike. The ballet proceeded to 
mark time in Vienna and Budapest, 
and then returned to fill its Berlin 
engagement. 

And then in May, 1922, the Swed- 
ish Ballet gave its first performance 
in Sweden, at the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm. The Swedish newspa- 
pers had from the beginning ex- 
pressed most unfavorable opini of 


things the company's appearance at 
the Royal Court Theatre brought on 
a controversy as to the morality of 
its offerings, and an attempt was 
made to induce the House of Com- 
mons to take action against the bal- 
let. Nothing further was heard of 
the matter, however, and the pro- 
tests were soon forgotten. 

At the conclusion of its London 
run the ballet appeared in Brightonu, 
Hull, Newcastle and Glasgow. It was 
not until Christmas Day that the 
Swedish artists were able to return 
to their first love, the Theatre des 
Champs Elysées. 

Early this year a tour of Italy was 
undertaken. More than 200 perform- 
ances were givne in Milan, Genoa, 
Florence, Ravenna, Bologna, Verona, 
Venice and Trieste. Among the other 
incidents of the trip the Treasurer of 
the organization found time to join 





the Fascisti and was the proud recipi- 


ent of a decoration from Mussolini 
a few days before the Italian tour 
ended, ; 

Since the return from Itaiy: the 
company has spent its time at its 
Parisian theatre playing and re- 
hearsing. Its latest engagement there 
ended on Oct. 31, whereupon there 
was a general boarding of ship for 
these American shores. 

So much, then, can be said for the 
short but eventful history of Les 


Ballet Suedois. Jts merits, so far as4 


American opinion is concerned, wil 
be a matter for future ‘ American 
audiences to decide. Such critical 
opinion as has reached these shores 
from American attendants upon the 
performances overseas has been Gde- 
cidedly in its favor. One observe: 
thus writes: 

“*Its contributions to modern the- 
atrical art are valuable apd often 
brilliant. It is clear that in innovz- 
tion, interpretation and plastic ef- 
fect, this youthful organization has 
achieved real distinction. Further- 
more, the international character of 
its répertoire epitomizes the cosmo- 
politan spirit of the theatre of to- 
day.”’ 





THE EYE OF A FISH 


"LL bet you can’t tell what that 
is,” said the grizzled business 
man who had a touch of the 

weather in his complexion. He took 
the stickpin from his tie. The little 
gold claws of the setting clasped a 
stone which had the appearance 
midway between that of a pearl and 
a@ moonstone; a round, almost 
translucent stone with a suggestion 





the new venture, and its sponsors 
were not unnaturally nervous as the 
date of the premiére approached. 


Their advance misgivings happily |. 
proved .unfounded. The King ap- sis 


peared at many of the performances 
and indicated his approval openly. 
Ali of the ballets in the organiza- 
tion's répertoire were performed and 
the newspaper reviews were uniform- 
ly favorable. 

A’ return to England followed the 
Swedish engagement. Among other 





of : 
*‘That,’’ he said, ‘‘ is a fish eye. 
Not a stone, but the eye of a fish. 
I caught it myself."’ 

A skeptical glance brought empha- 


“No, it’s no fish tale,” he said. 
“1 know what you think, but I’m 
telling you the truth. ‘There aren't 
very many of them because you 
need a big fish. A doctor showed 
me how to do it. 

“This is out of a tish I caught 
down South. ~I go there every year. 
You have to take the eye out as 





soon as the fish is killed. Then boil 
it, two hours or more.”’ 

Fish eyes, it was pointed out, are 
esteemed as a delicacy, but the own- 
er of the pin said they wouldn’t be 
if they were all boiled as long as 
he boiled this. 

“ The boiling leaves a sort of fi- 
brous outer covering which you rub 
off. Then there's another layer that 
just crumbles under your finger. 
And inside that is the pupil. That's 
this.” 

He tapped the pin. 

“It’s as hard as a rock. - Jump 
on it if you want to. I had three 
or four but the rest were swiped 
or lost. A jeweler friend of mine 
set this one. He said if I'd get 
some more he’d market them. But 
this is enough for me. Maybe you 
could use cod eyes or those of some 
other commercial fish; I don’t 
know.”’ 














[ thal Boy or irl 


of yours growing 


they have reached the age of 
eight or ten, it’s time to start 
them on St."Nicholas. Give them 
the friendly, entertaining com- 

anionship of St. Nicholas. 


oys and girls have loved St. ~ 


Nicholas for fifty years. It is 
youth’s own magazine, filled from 
cover to cover with the things 
that thrill youthful hearts. 


Give St. Nicholas for Christmas! 


It is the happiest gift you can 
give, a gift you yourself will ap- 
"abana when you see the joy it 

rings your boy or girl, and the 
help they get from its inspiring 
pages. 


Now is the time to subscribe. 
$4 pays for twelve splendid num- 
bers. Hand your subscription to 
your magazine agent or send it 
directly to us. A handsome gift 
card.and the first number will 
arrive in time for Christmas Eve. 
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353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Dept. AC 27 
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JAMES V. LAGO, Importer, 
14th St., cor. 7th Ave.. New York 
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yn to cut—no heating. 
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“THE STORY OF THE BIBLE writ 
ten and illustrated by Hendrik Van Loon 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





ADVEBTISEMENT. 

















The Spiritual 
Story of Mankind 


by Hendrik Van Loon | 


is not a rewriting of the Bible, an interpre- 


Having. 


were istic and individual as 
children valuable asset when later THE STO! THE BIBLE is handsome! Loon has done 
on we came  ndirect wady of the great por voc a ter: wenn rage we a1 
dramatist. The appearance of this vol- y 
ume coming from so talented a writer at with a full-color inlay and contains nearly 
the present hour is of singular import- 200 illustrations of which 16 are in full 
ance.” —Rev. Dr. J. A. MacCallum color and etching tone, $5.00. For special 
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THE PASSING OF THE QUILL PEN 


ARK .w the tale of a teoth- 
















possess the real craftsmanship re- 
quired for cutting them to order. 
was not in 


a @ most delicate process. It was the 
to the glorious factory system. who still make pen cutters; but the/| first process through which the raw 
old Duke is dead. The young Dukejold firms in London who used to | quill went and it consisted in remov- 
has sold the castle to pay hig debix|supply his Majesty's Stationery Of- | ing the tough and greasy outer skins 
and gone into the motorcycle busi-|fice with millions of cut quills and} of the quill, in drawing out the pith, 
ness. Times have changed. There] who used to ship millions of quiils,|and in making of it a smooth, hol- 

was an era when maidens’ were wont | all tied up in small bundles with red | low, transparent tube. 
to swoon. with consummate grace, |tape, to the Honorable East India| Im this process, the raw quills, 
but today they have forgotten how |Company, have found that there isjafter having been kept for a time 
to swoon at all. It is very sad. now not only no-demand for quill/in a damp cellar, were heated in a 
Once a man named Shakespeare | pens but there are no workmen left | fine sand-bath to a temperature of 
fooled away his life in the feathery | who know how to cut them. between 130 and 150 degrees Fahren- 
company of quill pens, but today I suppose that anybody can cut/heit, after which they were drawn 
steel pens, fountain pens, ‘type-| himself a pen if he knows how, and hot across knives, which left them 
writers and dictaphones have left} no doubt there still'a handful of | hard, elastic and somewhat brittle. 
o} Once the quills had gone through 
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machinery today, so. In fact, I know one of} the 

doubtless coming when we shall not|thém who has a cutter with which|cut, they were tied into bundles of 
need to write at all, when our ideas he used to make ‘‘what is undoubt- | twenty-five each. This tying sounds 
will be conveyed mechanically from} edly the finest writing instrument | like the simplest of all processes, but 
mind to mind without the medium of }©n God's earth.’’ It was about the} Philip Cooper, of Cooper, Denison & 
writing. This is an entrancing pros- size of a pocket folding rule, with a | Walkden, a London firm which used 
pect for which all of us are duly hinged cutter at one end into which j|to turn out a million quill pens an- 
grateful to whatever gods there be,|the quill, first roughly -fashioned/nually, says that his firm used to 

wi a 
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$4 .50 SPECIAL comsinavion GIFT OFFER! 


With the above box of Personal Sta- 
tionery we will include a genuine WATERMAN 
Ideal Fountain Pen, for $4.50 postpaid. 
In a beautiful Holly Christmas box. (Mention 
lady’s or man’s pen.) 
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have just broken into 
and, properly enough, 







which have one large blade and two 
small blades are even now referred 
to frequently as ‘‘pen-knives,"’ and 
are a hold-over from the days before 
steel pens, when every man was able 
to cut his own pens as he needed | the 
them. It was one ef the small 
blades, having a dead-straight edge 
and a point at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, which was used for quill-cut- 
ting purposes and may even be so 
used occasionally today. 
Pen-knives and mo 


how to use it,” Mr. Cooper told me 
recently, “‘the Hudson Bay quill was 
regarded as the finest writing in- 
strument in the world. 












Its texture 
War Office, in an age of shrapnel, 
had decided to tinue the use 
of feathered . Ea 
So the quill pen passes, and prob- 
ably it is high time. For the 
other elegances have long been gone, 
and it is proper that quill pens 
should remain true to their own and 

















used swan quills, the very finest of 


which we used to sell to the trade 
elaborate 








Goose quills were in the widest use 
and were obtained from the outer 
wing feathers, of which five from 
each wing were plucked. Of these 
five the second and third from the 
end of the wing were supposed to be 
the best, and left-wing quills were 






BRITAIN’S PARLIAMENT OPENS 


( Continued from Page 1) 


may receiveattention when the faith- 
ful Commons troop back into their 
own Chamber after listening to the 
speech from the throne in the Lords 
on Tuesday. It seems possible that 
Sir Montagu Barlow, Minister of 
Labor; may rearrange his face to 
register pained surprise and that the 
Opposition may lose no time in be- 









that Kabul is.not the name of a 
Russian General. He is himself one 
of the crimson crew who, until Mr. 
Lioyd George’s meteoric advent, had 
retained sole control of British for- 
eign affairs. But when Lord Curzon 
finally came into his own little re- 
mained to be done but to pick up the 
Pieces. By this time Mr. Baldwin is 
helpless in the face of France and 
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cess of the previous season, 
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Lord Curzon is immovable in the face 
of Russia. In the realm of foreign 
affairs Mr. Baldwin and Lord Cur- 
zon for the time being are sitting 
uneasily on the top step of the cy- 
clone cellar. 

Meanwhile, unemployment at home 
is growing worse as the Winter ap- 



































ginning its proper. function of op- 
posing the Government. It seems 
probable that The London Morning 
Post may have much to say this 
Winter on the subject of the ‘‘rowdy- 
ism’’ of Labor in the Commons. 
The Morning Post is the daily pabu- 
lum of the nobility and. gentry, and 
is willing to let the groundlings 
dabble with democracy as long as 
they do no harm, but if democracy 
begins to be taken seriously The 
Morning Post may be depended upon 
to call out the Brigade of Guards. 

Democracy is all very well in its 
place, but when properly aroused 
The Morning Post will stand no 
nonsense from it. 

The coming session also seems 
likely to witness the completion of 
the Government's transition from 
that abnormal precccupation with 








lings a hundred to the trade, which 
meant about 5 or 6 shillings per 
bundle of twenty-five to the con- 
sumer. Steel pens are rather less 
expensive. 

I suppose that one ought to moral- 
ize on the change in literature, on 
the transition from Robinson Crusoe 
to George F. Babbitt, which has 
synchronized. with the disappearance 
of the quill pen; but I leave this 
tremendous theme to you, with the 
suggestion that it might well engage 
your attention when next you con- 
template a quill toothpick. For, now 

























unemployment has become as serious 
a matter in its own way as the war 
itself. It has become a dis- 
ease which if it is not cured will 
ultimately kill, and the Government 
has heretofore attempted to deal with 
it by those sonorous platitudes to 
which all Governments are so dearly 
attached. Nothing is more difficult 
to the Conservative mind, In London 
as in other capitals, than to think in 
new terms and in the presence of a 
growing unemployment the Conser- 
vative mind in London has thus far 
confined itself to administering pills 
to Vesuvius and waiting for some- 











foreign affairs. which marked Mr. 
Lioyd George's reign to a more nor- 
mal preoccupation with home af- 
fairs. Mr. Lioyd George's preoccu- 
pation with imperial and foreign af- 
complete. It was he 













“A Crackerjack Western Yarn” 
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says the Philadelphia Public Ledger of 
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‘ON THE OLD 


( Continued from Page 53) 


John Doughboy to France? In many 
cases a bewitching French demoi- 
selie is to blame for it all. When 
John returned to America in 1919 
‘be -carried with him the delicious 
memory of a final kiss.and a fare-/ 
well tear. They haunted him with q 
tender persistence, that kiss and 
that tear. He couldn’t forget them, 
and finally he succumbed. ‘A little 
while later he was on his way to 
France to marry Yvonne, Jeanne or 
Marguerite. For Franco-American 
marriages did not cease with the de- 
parture of the A. E. F. Even four 
and one-half years after the armi-- 
stice A. E. F. romances still blos- 
som into weddings, as the files of 
the American newspapers in Paris 
will show. 

In many cases the American hus- 
band remains in France, wherein he 
displays uncommon sense, .since 
transplanting a French wife into the 
unfriendly soil of the United States 
iy like trying to make palms flourish 
in Labrador... Many instances are 
also to be found where the dough- 
boy husband. never returned to 
America at all. Whether he is mis- 
erable or happy depends upon his 
ability to adjust himself to French 
standards of life. 

But French femininity is not the 
only magnet that 
Doughboy. A yearning for adven- 
ture, Wanderlust, ‘‘to finish my 
education,” the ‘bohemian life of 
Paris, freedom from the judgments 
and restraints of Main Street and 
the prohibition d t—all these 
are contributing factors in provok- 
ing this second invasion of France 
by American youth. Sometimes 
John is a poet, a painter or a free 
lance writer who manages somehow 
to keep alive through selling the 
children of his imagination. Now 
and then he is a pigmy capitalist 
with a small income ($500 or $600 

_ @ year), and on this, at the present 
rate of exchange, through scrupu- 
lous economy, he keeps body and 
soul together. Most frequently 
(unless there was a Juliette in the 
picture) he’s a rolling stone, rich. in 
experience, poor in money, a genius 
in a way, but as erratic and tem- 
peramental as a prima donna. I 
know. two such veterans who trav- 
eled from Calais to Marseilles to 
Bordeaux—on their nerve. And I 
know -one who came to France via 
San Francisco, Tokio and - Calcutta. 
Prohibition chased many of these 
veterans back to France. At least, 
they say .so; and having said it, 
with .c inconsistency. 
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aimlessly about Paris, unwilling to 
go home and unable to earn a liv- 
ing. The American Aid Society 
last year sent almost a thousand 
home, but still some of them linger. 


And their stories would make Baron 
Munchausen 


gteen with envy. 

Reference was made a few para- 
graphs back to French giris who 
married American veterans. But 
there weren't enough Americans to 
go around (nor enough Frenchmen) 
and that is why Si Madelei 
and Raymonde are(the chief casual- 
ties of the World War in France. 
There is a shortage of Frenchmen 
of marriageable age, only one bach-,| 
elor exists for every three unmar- 
ried women,- which means that 
thousands of charming: French girls 
will never have husbands. What is 
worse, the French Government im- 
poses a tax on celibataires of both 
sexes, with the result that many a 
girl is taxed for a condition over 
which she has absolutely no control. 
That is why some of them still 
Gream of the doughboy Romeo 
and the promise, which, foolishly or 
conscientiously, he made. There is 
Augustina, for example. She 
served, still serves, wine in her 
mother's café in Saulty, Pas de Ca- 
lais.. She, too, had a doughboy 
lover, a member of the Eightieth 
Division. Did I know him?. she 





John j asked. Did I think he was coming 


to France? Should I ever go to 
Johnstown, Pa., would I be amiable 
enough. to tell him that Augustine 
is still waiting? I omit his name. 
His wife (if he has one) might see 
this article, and far be it from me 
to stir up any domestic troubles in 
Pennsylvania. 

Nor must we forget the juvenile 
sweethearts of the A. E. F., th2 
little darlings of five, six and seven 
years of age, whom we met during 
ous sojourn in France. Rose, grand- 
daughter of the .Mayor of Saint 
Marc sur Seine, is now eleven years 
old and is leading her class in the 
village school. Henriette of Ivergny, 
Pas de Calais, is developing into 
a healthy, normal child. ‘‘Yes,” 
remarks the grandmother, ‘“‘she 
owes her health, her strength, to 
the bread which the American cook, 
contrary to all army orders, gave 
her in the days when bread for 
French civilians was not abundant. 


‘May le bon Dieu be kind to this 


cook, wherever he may be!” (if 
we had known in 1918 that any 
cook was giving American food to 
French families, no matter how 
beautiful the children were, we 
would have sent him to the infernal 


regions.) 


go 
down to the corner café and show - But little Odette of Bordeaux, at 


their contempt for the arid amend- 
ment by ordering a cup of chocolate 
or a café créme. Vocally théy casti- 
gate and malign the dry régime in| 
America with adjectives as pictur-' 
esque as they are profane. Actu- 
ally they drink less liquor in humid 
Paris than in “dry” New York. 
This is one of the inexplicable phe- 
nomena of the age. The anti-prohi- 
bitionist who moves heaven and hell 
‘to get a drink in Hoboken virtu- 
ously sits down in the Café de la 
Paix, where he can get anything 
from common beer to rare cham- 
pagne, and orders — lemonade. I 
wouldn’t say that Paris converts 
every American into a teetotaler: 


whose home I spent four months. did 
not recognize mé. It was the sad- 
dest moment of my visit to France. 
To be forgotten by this brown-eyed 
darling, what sorrow nigh unto 
this? She remembered the name; 
she recalied that Monsieur had 
bought her American candy; but she 
would not believe that this man in 
civilian clothes had once been an A. 
E. F. sergeant. 

So on my return to France there 
was a mingling of sunshine and 


shadow, of laughter and tears. But 


everywhere I received a cordial wel- 
come -from those I had known. 
Everywhere eager inquiries for Ser- 
geant Jones, Corporal Smith and 
Lieut t Williams. For although 





the Americans, candor pels me 
to say, consume their share of 
French liquor; but they won't 
drink one-half as much as they pre- 
tend. Those wivid paragraphs con- 
tained in letters describing a pight 


\ “sates to separate 
ot ‘ic francs. 


the body of the A. E. F. is molder- 
ing in the grave, its soul—like that 
of John Brown—goes marching en in’ 
the hearts, homes and hamlets of 
France. In villages where American 
soldiers were billeted every family 
cherishes a bon souvenir of the men 
who wore the khaki. With what 
cordiality they receive the veteran of 
the A. E. F.! For him they open 


. |everything—doors, cellars, wine bot- 


ties! They ite him—to dinner. 
They take him the theatre! And 
they do it all with such sincerity and 
earnestness that I know .how the 
Prodigal Son felt when he came back 
home. For I have come hack home 
to the A. EB. F. and the fatted 
chicken, the choicest wines, the most 
comfortable bed and the noblest of 
friendships all have been mine. 
One evening, at the twilight hour, 
I reached a small village which my 
division’ had captured from the en- 
emy. Children were playing in the 
streets. The Angelus was sounding 
from the village church. The peas- 
ants were gathering for the evening 
repast in their humble dwellings. 
And as I remember their joy I am 
thankful that I was permitted to 
play a humble part in the 
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Have You Ever Considered 
the Myriad Uses of 


: - THE NEW - 7 
| INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Every time you read a newspaper, or magazine, or book, points come up 
which call for clarifying facts. Get them—and your reading will mean 
| more to you.. An evening at the theatre, attendance 
= at church or a lecture, will be more fully satisfying if 
~ you make mental note of the allusions which are not 
_ clear and look them up later. The“day’s business 
never fails to demand new facts—a social gathering 
always brings to your attention matters on which your 
f information is incomplete—a visit to the club, or art 
gallery, or museum is sure to bring a fresh occasion 
for consulting an infallible source of knowledge. And 
where there are children in the home, their unlimited 
‘ supply of questions makes The New International 
Encyclopaedia indispensable. There is hardly an in- 
terest in daily life that could not be constantly served 
by the systematic use of this world’s storehouse of 
knowledge. : 


The Questions We Ask 
and Find the Answers to 
are the Measure of Our 
And the value of The New International Encyclopaedia is that it puts 
at your finger-tips the answers to these questions. For-in the twenty- 
four yolumes of this great work is the fascinating record of all the world 
has ever done—the wealth of all the knowledge man has gained since 


the dawn of history—the infallible source of information from which can § 
be drawn the facts that are needed in every activity of daily life. 


May We Send You, Free 





This is an jateresting and profusely illustrated little book con- 
taining brief but significant stories of three of history’s greatest 
characters and, in addition, “A Little ~__ 
Story About You.” It is an illuminating 
‘book which you. will thoroughly enjoy 
and from which you may get a sug- 
—— of real value in your career. 
he coupon brings it—no cost or 
obligation whatever. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 

449 Fourth Avenue, New York é 
Please send me a copy of your new bookie. “The 
Man Who Knows.” without cost or obligation of 
any kind to me. (N.Y.T. 11-11-28) 
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Reed and Willow Craft Shop 


Near Lexington Ave. 129 East 34th St., N. Y. Caledonia 7787 


EDUCE 


of Dass’ Bread a day, 








This Time-Tested | 
Conservative Way 


Quickly supplied for years t ‘ 
families, often. on advice of peer ae - errs 
4 Bread enjoys its time-tested 
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and acts ex. 











For 
remmsvts of the A. E. F., drifting 


ae in commen 
: drugs or methods of dieting. massage 
whith leave you worn out, weakened and 


the 
mew Basy Bread hoeoklet explain 
ve. tend for it. It is free.” ie Ne Pe ae 
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| What will they 


when they grow up? 


HAT life work will your boy or girl 
take up? Are you thinking about 
that? Of course you are! It is the thing 
that you are most anxious about. Yet, you 
do not want to push the children too strong- 
ly toward any particular calling just be- 
cause it appeals to you. Why not let them 
explore the possibilities for themselves? 
Without their knowing it, they will give you 
a hint of the way their tastes and talents 
tend and upon that you can build in 

the right direction. 
Give them The Book of Knowl 
edge, that wonderful work which 


is doing so much to help chil- 
dren find themselves. It 
brings the wide world 
within their grasp. It 
teaches them to ob- 


let containing serve, to think for 


men sections and i i —_ 


tions from The Book 
Knowledge so that I =f 


themselves. It draws them irresistibly to 
what interests them most. 


And all the while they are learning, learn- 
ing, learning—from the charmingly written 
descriptions, from the 10,000 interest arous- 
ing pictures, from the witchery of facts cun- 


ningly woven into a moving story of all‘the - 


world has learned in science, history, geog- 
raphy, literature, art and ideals. 


CHILDREN LOVE IT 


“The arrival of The Book of Knowledge was 
hailed with shrieks of delight and the chil- 
dren have made it almost their only reading 
matter since it-came,” writes Mrs. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, the i ampene novelist 


_ and playwright. 


The best of it is that The Book of Knowl- 
edge educates the children without their 
knowing it, the process is so pleasant. 


- in this. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE 
Thousands of letters from delighted parents 
prove the value of The Book of Knowledge. 
These letters have come from people in all 
walks of life. AH a that to give the 
children The Book of Kr Knowledge is one of 
the biggest things that can be done for them. 
In more than a million families; the -chil- 
dren already have The Book of Knowledge. « 

WORTH INQUIRING ABOUT 
What would The Book of Knowledge do for 
your boy or girl? Would like to see for 
yourself? method of teaching by pic- 
tures with clear, simple explanations and 
delightful conversational talks, you will find 
in the 68-page booklet of sample pages that 
we invite you to have free. Every reader of 
The Times is welcome to a copy. If you 
have a child; you cannot fail to be interested 
Merely mail the coupon today and 
receive the free booklet with our compli- 
ments. 


You'll be glad you sent for this free 
booklet of articles and pictures from 


The BOOK of KNOWLEDGE 


judge for myself regarding its 
— to the children. 


Same 11 12-28. 





